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PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


y ler result of the communications which have just taken 
place on the subject of peace has to a certain extent 
transpired, and if Russia is now pre to abandon her 
‘ambitious projects, it is probable that negotiations may 
soon recommence. ‘The English and French Governments 
concur generally, we understand, in approving of the basis 
which has been suggested by Austria; but the late Con- 
ferences have sufficiently shown the distance between the 
acceptance of a principle, and the incorporation of its con- 
sequences in a treaty. In the present instance, also, we 
know of no reason which would induce us to suppose that 
Russia has-even consented to discttss the concessions which 
have been submitted to the Allied Cabinets. A serious 
offer to exclude ships of war from the Euxine, to renounce 
the restoration of Sebastopol and the resumption of the 
Circassian forts, to cede a strip of territory between the 
mouth of the Pruth and the sea, and to relinquish the 
Aland Islands, would be—a serious offer ; and, even when 
suggested by a neutral Power, it is well worthy of dis- 
cussion. If these solid results can be attained, diplomatists 
might amuse themselves by ornamental additions, copied 
— without variation, from the protocols of Vienna. 

ere would still, however, be many serious difficulties 
to settle, before Europe could subside into another genera- 
tion of peace; but, with the probable exemption of Turkey 
from Russian invasion, the immediate necessity for war 
would perhaps be at an end. The real difficulty is not 
to devise equitable terms of settlement, but to enforce their 
acceptance on the wrong-doer. 

But the ultimate result of the present discussions can only 
be anticipated with certainty by those who are in the secrets 
of the Russian Cabinet. It is known that the pressure 
under which the enemy is suffering is severe, but it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the point at which it would become unbear- 
able; and in all contests, the loser leaves off with reluctance. 
The rashness of Nicnoxas will have undone the work of 
half a century, unless some fortunate change of circumstances 
should enable his successor to neutralize the effect of two 
years of unvaried defeats. Many well-informed observers are 
persuaded that one more campaign would utterly prostrate 
the strength of the Empire; and it is probable that the 
mediocrity of the commanders on both sides, while it has 
prevented the attainment of brilliant successes, may have 
rendered the war more costly and more ruinous than it 
would otherwise have been to the weaker party. The reasons, 
therefore, for attributing pacific dispositions to the Court of 
St. Petersburg are almost equally balanced against the motives 
which may prompt a continuation of theawar. No inference 
can be drawn from the conventional language of the Emperor, 
or from the boastful tone of the domestic and foreign 
organs of his Government. Russian statesmen are exempt 
from the weakness of appealing to the compassion of an 
enemy. Whether they desire peace or its opposite, they 
wisely prepare for war; and, not less wisely, they proclaim 
their preparations to the world. The most inexcusable 
fault which our own Ministers could commit would be to 
neglect the example given by a spirited and prudent enemy. 
Reeruiting must be vigorously pressed, stores of all kinds 
must be collected, and no false economy should be suffered to 
render a deficiency in the transport service even possible. 
Men, arms, and ships, gun-boats and floating batteries, will 
be worth more than any ingenuity or eloquence which, in 
the event of negotiations being resumed, may adorn our 
future plenipotentiaries. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the enemy and his well- 
wishers may have more than one purpose in promoting nego- 
tiations. The friends of Russia may, perhaps, .arink on her 
behalf from a further struggle against the forces of the Allies; 


but they would undoubtedly prefer to an immediate peace 
the dissolution of the present union between England and 
France. Two years since, the servile press of Germany 
proclaimed the impossibility of maintaining harmony in 
military and naval operations between the troops of two 
nations who had so long looked on each other as rivals. 
It is now thought by the enemies of the Western Powers 
that their diplomatists are more likely to differ than 
their soldiers, and hopes are entertained that propositions 
regarded with favour in Paris may be rejected in London. 
It is impossible to dispute the unanimous willingness of 
the English nation to persevere in the war, but it is imagined 
that the resolution of the French Emprror may have begun 
to waver; and the semi-official announcement, in Mr. 
DIsRAELI’s organ, of renewed proposals for peace, was accom- 
panied by hints and rumours of a disagreement between the 
allied Cabinets. The Press, on this occasion, as on others, 
reflects with commendable fidelity the small cunning which 
characterizes the anti-English coteries of the Conti- 
nent. The Emperor NaroLeon was at first warned to 
beware of a confederate who was backward in the 
war—his supposed moderation is now contrasted with 
the alleged obstinacy of the same ally in rejecting all rea- 
sonable terms of peace. To Russia, to the Russian Cama- 
rillas in Germany, and to Mr. Disraeut, it is wholly imma- 
terial whether a rupture of the alliance may be produced 
by the timidity or by the undue pugnacity of England. 
It is only necessary, for the common object, that there 
should be a difference of opinion ; and to the English patriot 
it is also important that his own country should be in the 
wrong. There would be little satisfaction in the triumph of 
Russian intrigues, unless they incidentally led to Ministerial 
changes at home. If statesmen in real life would consent to 
be bounflaby-the tgaditions of the stage, ingenious trickery 
in political affairs might be better worth practising ; but it 
is impossible for Cabinets to overlook transparent plots, or 
to be unconscious of communications because they are spoken 
“aside.” The Anglo-French alliance will assuredly not be 
dissolved because the enemy and his partisans find it highly 
inconvenient for their own purposes ; and those who have 
made war in common will find it also practicable to agree 
on the terms and on the occasion of peace. 

Should negotiations once more begin, the Allies will do 
well to take care that all their offers are made without preju- 
dice. A moderate proposal is not to be taken as an admission 
that nothing further can be justly demanded. With the dis- 
solution, indeed, of all positive obligations, except those which 
constitute the laws of war, justice between belligerents 
becomes difficult to define. The analogies between a war 
and a law-suit, though numerous, are still imperfect. Liti- 
gants, while they contest a definite and limited claim, retain 
in all other respects the same mutual relations which exist 
between any other two members of the same community. The 
jury cannot give larger damages than the plaintiff demands— 
the judgment must be confined to the claim. Sovereign States, 
on the other hand, when they have once broken their peaceable 
connexion, wage all that they possess on the conflict, and the 
rights of the conqueror are measured by the completeness of 
his conquest. At the beginning of 1812, ALExaNpER I. 
might justly stipulate for the exemption of his territories 
from invasion. At the commencement of 1813, he no less 
justly required the independence of Germany. In 1814, the 
Allies violated no public law when they demanded the 
abdication of Napoteon. The jury had given damages 


larger than the complainants had asked. The fortune of 
war had extended not only their pretensions, but their 
wishes; and, in like manner, negotiations will always be 
mainly regulated by the comparative force and success of 
the belligerents. 

Th. point, however, for diplomatists to consider, is not so 
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much what contending States have accomplished, as the 
strength which they still keep in reserve. In 1814, the vic- 
tories previously won by the Allies would have availed 
them little, but that the force of France was, for the time, 
exhausted. It was evident, even to Napoteon himself, that 
a continuance of the war could only lead to further reverses. 
If a similar conviction has now been impressed upon Russia, 
the captors of Sebastopol will have no difficulty in securing 
proper terms of peace. Although the successes of the war have 
been solid rather than showy, the Allies have already asserted 
a preponderance which will become more conspicuous in 
every fresh campaign. The confidence of future advantages 
renders the English nation at this moment lukewarm in its 
desire for peace, although the Government will certainly 
be supported in discounting, on liberal terms, profits 
which have not yet accrued. In the spring, the forces in 
English pay will double the number with which the last 
campaign was commenced; and they will all be disposable 
for active service. With the aid of the Turkish army, the 
regions south of the Caucasus might be permanently relieved 
from Russian supremacy, and, in cooperation with the French, 
we might succeed in once more pushing back the enemy’s 
frontier from the Pruth to the Dneister; while it is not 
probable that the Baltic fleet would, in its third season, be 
content with a mere blockade. 


In the background is the dreaded question of the nation- 
alities, or in more accurate language, of the conquered States. 
Dangerous it may be, and it is certainly difficult—but not 
dangerous to England, nor to the homogeneous French 
Empire, which includes no discontented province. The 
Allied Governments have been wise in deferring all pledges 
either to act or to abstain from acting in this matter. A 
war to the knife is not to be lightly undertaken; but if it 
comes, the handle of the knife will be in our hands, and 
already the weapon menaces actual or possible opponents. 
There is something ludicrous in the vehement protests of 
the anti-English faction against a policy which is erro- 
neously called revolutionary. It is for those who dread 
the uprising of Poland to make sacrifices to avert the 
peril—our own liberty, our own public order, would in no 
degree be endangered by the vindication of right and 
justice. We have properly abstained, however, from inter- 
ference in that which, as yet, is not our own business. 
Let Russia beware that it does not become our business. If 
the enemy lives in a combustible house, it is for him, and 
not for us, to dread the proximity of fire. It is probably 
to the silent menace contained in the position of Eastern 
Europe, that we are indebted for the present diplomatic 
good offices of Austria, which are perhaps to be followed, in 
the event of their failure, by more effectual support. The 
German ‘Courts may, at their pleasure, preclude the occa- 
sion for our resorting to the policy which they deprecate ; 
and Russia also has one more opportunity for reflection on 
the possible consequences of a more extended war. The 
Western Powers have no need to make an ostentatious 
display of their resources. They have not yet made use of 
their most formidable weapons; but neither have they re- 
nounced their use. 

Strong in the present, stronger in the future, the English 
Government can afford to be moderate; but it must also 
impress moderatioh on its opponent. France has perhaps a 
greater political interest than ourselves in diminishing the 
power of Russia; but there is no reason to anticipate any 
divergence in the policy of the Allies. It is still open to 
Russia to withdraw from the contest without loss of her 
rank as a Power of the first order ; but if peace is again 
postponed, the responsibility will rest on the defeated wrong- 
doer, who will have shrunk from acknowledging defeat. 


BIBLE-BURNING. 


ATHER Vuaprimir Pecueriyg, the Bible-burning Friar 

of Kingstown, is a sample of a class whose presence 

on British soil is one of the most melancholy symptoms 
of our time. The man is a cosmopolite in essence—without 
hearth, home, or country. He was born a Russian, but by 
his creed he has divorced himself from the great communion 
which, even more than their nationality, holds together the 
Russian race. He is by accident a denizen of Great Britain, 
but he has formally separated himself from the vast majority 
of the community to which he owes allegiance, by an outrage 
which they can never pardon, and can scarcely find it in their 


hearts to conceive. It has a sad significance that this Roman 


Catholic unattached, who can have none of the vulgar preju- 
dices of the mere indigenous Irish priest, should be the man to 
revive the half-appeased fury of sectarian hatred. We are 
not surprised at the consequences of his act, nor can there be 
any doubt that this burning of Bibles is a great and grave 
scandal. The most aggressive Protestants, to do them jus- 
tice, have never ventured any corresponding length. They 
probably look upon the Crucifix much in the same light in 
which Father Pecuertne regards a Bible, yet no City 
Missionary, so far as we are aware, has ever publicly 
destroyed a Crucifix ; and, were he to outrage the Irish 
populations of our alleys by such an exhibition, we imagine 
that even the Record would deem him unnecessarily reck- 
less, and that the “ Leading Journal” would forget its transient 
true-blue Protestantism to blast him with its thunder, 
Judged, too, by historical analogies, the act of Father 
PecHERINE has a peculiarly ugly look. The persecutors of 
the Huguenots used, with the energetic simplicity of thorough 
hatred, to call a vernacular Bible a Satan ; and when one of 
their victims was fastened to the stake, the ceremony usually 
began with burning his Bible before the eyes of the intended 
holocaust. 


Yet we think it seriously to be lamented that the Irish 
ArrorneYy-GENERAL has instituted proceedings against Pecur- 
RINE. It is not well that the question should be narrowed to 
the dimensions of a technical issue} and, if that be done, the 
technical difficulties which beset the prosecution appear to us 
insuperable. Father PecnErtve will, of course, deny that he 
intended any insult to Holy Scripture—he will affirm that the 
book he destroyed was believed by him to be a false and per- 
verted interpretation of it. He would no doubtdie rather than 
burn a Greek Testament, or tear a single leaf out of the Douay 
version ; and, as the Sacred Volume was in fact written 
in a language which is neither that of the Douay trans- 
lators nor that of the Commissioners of King James, the 
question seems to resolve itself into a dispute as to the 
fidelity of the respective versions. How can it possibly be 
decided? We sometimes see reason to pity the higher tri- 
bunals in England when called upon to interpret a contract 
according to the rules of law which obtain in Siam, or when 
asked to determine the effects of divorces @ vinculo among 
the Cingalese. But the wildest imagination never figured 
a picture of perplexity more ludicrous than an Irish Court 
adjudicating on a question of mixed theological and philolo- 
gical criticism—the ATTORNEY-GENERAL pressing it to apply 
the six canons of LacamMann—the counsel for the defence 
armed with affidavit evidence of the readings in that un- 
lucky Codex Vaticanus which the people in the Times are so 
ambitious to photograph. Nor can the difficulty be evaded 
by any convenient postulate, such, for instance, as the 
assumption that the accuracy of the authorized version 
is absolutely unimpeachable. Even those who feel Pecuz- 
RINES profanation most poignantly do not seek to have 
this admitted ; and, indeed, the harshest extant attack 
on the correctness of the English Protestant translation is 
from the pen of a pious Cambridge Professor lately de- 
ceased, the friend and disciple of Simeon, and his successor as 
chief Evangelical teacher in S1mEon’s own University. Still 
less can it be taken for granted that the “authorized” ver- 
sion is beyond critical cavil because it is authorized by law. 
Such a doctrine places Law above Private Judgment, and 
strikes at the very root of Protestantism, by denying the 
right of individuals to interpret Scripture freely. No 
doubt, the easiest mode of escape would be to assert, 
with Mr. Justice Crampton, that all translations of the 
Bible are to a certain extent protected by law, and that 
it is penal to destroy any one of them. If, however, every- 
thing which pretends or purports to be a version of the 
sacred text is to be invested with this sort of sanctity, a 
great many worthless and even profane books would 
be saved from merited destruction; and, at best, the immu- 
nity claimed for them would, we fear, argue a superstition 
as grovelling, and as unlike true religion, as that of the scru- 
pulous Mussulman, who avoids treading on every scrap of 
paper he sees, lest it chance to be inscribed with a versicle of 
the Koran. Moreover, the assumption would go much too 
far for those who wish most earnestly for PecHERINE’s punish- 
ment. We have no doubt that the Editor of the Record 
thinks burning much too good for the Douay version, and is 
ready to devote it to the basest uses. 


This may seem to be trifling, but a serious question lies 
behind it. When shall we learn the great lesson that 
offences against opinion are best left to the condemnation of 
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opinion? ager sectaries quarrel with the measure of 
punishment which public indignation inflicts, because it 
seems to smite the immediate aggressor too lightly ; but 
they do not see that, if it is over-merciful to the instrument, 
it falls with adequate weight on his patrons and his cause. 
If, on the other hand, the consequences of the offence are 
concentrated by the law on a single head, the offender 
indeed suffers, but his punishment always operates as an 
absolution of his confederates, and actually tends to enlarge 
their influence and augment their credit. Surely we have 
endured enough already from one ill-judged attempt to con- 
vert a great outrage against the national spirit into a petty 
illegality. Why is it that the Papal Church dares to flood us 
with her denationalized satellites, and, in place of indigenous 
ministers, to substitute men who, like PECHERINE, are cut 
off from the only sympathies in which a Roman Catholic 
priest can indulge—the sympathies of race and kin? Why 
are the too scanty columns of one’s morning newspaper taken 
up with the epistolary advertisements of Dr. Cummine? and 
‘what has caused the shelves of the railway-bookstalls to 
groan beneath the cock-and-bull prophecies of that frothy 
impostor? What has emboldened the clergy of Meath to 
hold a conclave for the avowed purpose of giving away the 
representation of the county, so that this very Bible-burning 
case has had the advantage of being submitted to their deli- 
berations? Why has the Irish Liberal party become the 
Pope’s Brass Band, and what has well-nigh expunged the 
maxims of freedom from the creed of every constitutional 
Roman Catholic? One man’s petulant impatience, entailing 
the necessity of passing one utterly inoperative enactment, 
has fructified in all this melancholy harvest of almost irre- 
trievable evil. We have suffered too deeply from the anti- 
Papal agitation of 1851 to welcome its repetition, even on 
the smallest possible scale, or to be willing that a miniature 
Aggression should be punished by a mock Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill at the hands of a duodecimo renegade from the 
principles of Toleration. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


HE campaign of 1855 is now virtually closed—that is to 
say, all operations in the Baltic and on the Northern 
Shores of the Black Sea are, for the time at least, at an end. 
Negotiations are believed to be pending; and as their success 
or failure—as well as the nature of the terms, should peace 
be concluded—must depend on the results which our arms 
have obtained, and on the prospect which is open to us in 
the event of our being compelled to undertake another cam- 
paign, it may be well to take stock, if Mr. Bricurt will allow 
us the use of the phrase for such a purpose, and to see what 
are our gains or losses upon the year’s work. 


The campaign now terminated is, in reality, the first cam- 
paign of the war. The occupation of the lines of Gallipoli, 
the advance on Varna, and the raising of the siege of 
Silistria, though politically of great importance, and in- 
directly influencing most materially the subsequent course 
of the struggle, were movements in which not a cartridge 
was burnt by the Allies, and in which no collision took 
place between them and the enemy. They were but pre- 
liminary to that which appears, from the Duke of New- 
CASTLE’S published despatches, to have been, from the first, 
the great object of the campaign, and to which Lord 
ABERDEEN’s Government heid everything else to be sub- 
servient—the expedition to the Crimea. In the event 
of that enterprise proving successful, the Duke looked 
next to Georgia and Circassia as the quarter where nature 
offered us the greatest facilities for action, by giving us a 
perfectly secure base of operations. The sea would render 
our communications at once easy and safe; whilst those 
of the enemy—hemmed in by a barrier of mountains with 
but one important pass, and constautly harassed by hostile 
tribes—would be beyond measure difficult. Further, the 
Duke of Newcastur’s despatch, urging upon Lord Racian 
the invasion of the Crimea, pointed out, as necessary to the 
ultimate success of that operation, the occupation of the 


‘Sea of Azoff, and, if possible, of the Isthmus of Perekop ; 


and this anticipation of the course of the campaign has been 
fully justified by the event. Although, on account of the 
shallowness of the neighbouring waters, no attempt has 
ever been made on Perekop, the occupation of Eupatoria was 
the next best mode of endangering the Russian communi- 
cations northward; and until the Duke's instructions with 
regard to Kertch and the Sea of Azoff were so gallantly 


and skilfully carried out by Sir Gzorce Brown and Admiral 
Lyons, no serious impression was made on the positions held 
by the enemy's army. 

It does not appear, then, that the change of Government 
in February led to any change in the plan of operations or 
in the policy of the country with respect to the war—unless, 
indeed, it be assumed that Lord ABERDEEN would have pro- 
posed to Russia the terms sent by the French Government 
to Vienna, and which the Czar would certainly have refused. 
Such a refusal, however, would have had the effect, to say 
the least, of securing the armed and threatening attitude 
of Austria, and of keeping on the Gallician frontier a force 
of 200,000 Russians, which the result of the Conferences 
unfortunately released for service in the Crimea. Had 
the Vienna terms been accepted by us, the probability is 
that Sebastopol would have fallen some weeks earlier ; and 
thus a most important interval would have been gained 
for an energetic and offensive campaign before the bad 
season set in. But this can now be only matter of specula- 
tion, and it is enough for us to deal with the facts of the 
case as they actually occurred. 

It is material to bear in mind that, as we have seen, 
no change took place, on the formation of the present 
Ministry, either in the plan of operations or in the arrange- 
ments made for organizing and strengthening the allied 
forces. The treaty with the King of Sarpinia, the con- 
vention with Turkey, the enrolment of the Turkish Con- 
tingent, the formation of a Foreign Legion, the embodiment 
of the Militia, and the creation of the Land Transport 
Corps, had been the work of Lord ABERDEEN’s Government ; 
and Lord Panmure, had only to carry on the plans of his 
predecessor. This he did with diligence and good faith, 
He added, however, the Army Works’ Corps, which had 
not previously existed, and “the Queen’s sixpence,” with 
the view, as he regarded it, of offering a stimulus to 
recruiting. 

The first campaign, therefore, as planned by the Duke of 
NewcastLg, terminated, on the 8th of September, with the 
capture of ween og It is impossible, within our present 
limits, to discuss the many and vexed questions which have 
arisen during the siege. We shall not attempt to examine 
the possibility of taking Sebastopol by a coup de main imme- 
diately after the famous flank march—the merit of the 
flank march itself, just now impugned by the Correspondent 
of the Zimes—the value of earthworks, and the evidence 
afforded, by the experience of the past twelve months, for or 
against the theory of Professor Fercusson—the causes of the 
failure of the 18th of June, or of the success of the 8th of 
September. We are dealing now with the present and the 
future, and if we have referred to the past, it has been 
simply to mark the division and progress of events, in order 
to make our view more clearly understood. 

The original intention of the projectors of the campaign 
was, we repeat, to carry the war, after the capture of Sebas- 
topol, to the eastern shores of the Euxine—the Allies 
drawing their supplies by sea from the Crimea, Asia Minor, 
and Constantinople, and the enemy’s communications being 
virtually confined to the limited means of transport he 
possesses in the Caspian. In deciding upon making those 
territories the scene of our operations, it was necessary to 
consider the character of the various populations inhabiting 
them, their religion, their descent, their habits of life, and 
the disposition entertained by them towards the Russian 
rule. Without entering into minute distinctions, we may 
remark, in general, that all the tribes which are Mussulman 
hate the Russians because they are Christian—and that all 
the tribes which are Christian hate the Turks because they 
are Mussulman. The Circassians—calling by that name the 
Daghestanese under ScuamytL, and the inhabitants of the 
mountain ranges from the Straits of Kertch to the Caspian 
—detest the yoke of the Czars, though by no ineans willing 
to accept that of the Suttan. The Georgians, on the other 
hand, so long as they have had no option but between 
Russia and Turkey, have looked upon the former as 
their deliverer from the cruelty and insolence of the 
infidels, and have been attracted towards her by the 
sympathy of a common faith. Add to this, that they 
have, for some time past, been well governed—so well that 
travellers have held up Russian rule in Georgia as the model 
we ought to imitate in India. Georgians have filled the 
chief places in government, nay, even in military command; 
and under the sway of the Czar and the tranquillity 
it has enforced, they have made great material progress. 
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But no nation which has not reached a certain stage of 
civilization has ever weighed these advantages against loss 
of independence: and independence offered by a Christian 
Power, and promoted by Christian troops, would be a bait 
which the Georgians would probably be unable to resist. 

No plan of military operations should be formed without 
giving great weight to these considerations ; and they apply 
with equal force to the war now waging between Russia and 
Turkey in Asia Minor, where the mass of the population, being 
also Christian, are Russian at heart, and where, consequently, 
the difficulty and danger for Turkey are the greatest, and 
the necessity for early and powerful succour from the Allies 
the most urgent. A grave error was committed last year in 
allowing the conduct of the Asiatic campaign to remain 
solely in the hands of the Ottomans. No control was exercised 
over the rapacity or venatity of their officers, or over the 
savage cruelty of the wild hordes which they then led. 
The excesses committed on the native population during 
forays into the Russian territory, in which villages were 
destroyed, and women brutally abused, utterly disinclined 
these tribes to rise against Russian rule; while the 
villany of the Pachas, who robbed and starved their 
troops, effectually destroyed the Turkish army. Experience 
appears, however, to have had no effect on the Allied 
Governments ; and if the Ottoman forces have not this year 
totally disappeared, it is owing to the energy of one man, 
who, though an English officer, has been left unsupported, 
not only by the Porte, whose troops he has hitherto saved 
from destruction, but even by the Governments of France 
and England. 

The attempt which has at last been made to relieve Kars, 
by a diversion to be effected by Omar Pasna in the rear of 
General Mouravierr, has three defects. In the first place, 
it is too late ; secondly, it is made in the wrong place ; and 
thirdly, it is made by the wrong man. We believe that the 
Ottoman Commander has throughout been alive to the false- 
ness of the tactics which have been imposed upon him. At 
Eupatoria, he had a population among whom his Mussulman 
troops could have acted with effect ; yet he was forced to 
leave that place in order to encumber the small plateau of 
the Chersonese with another army, for which there was 
nothing to do, When he asked for transports to convey 
his forces to the relief of Kars, none, he was told, could be 
afforded him—all the vessels at our disposal being wanted 
for the ill-considered expedition then devising against 
Kinburn. If, at a later period, the time was gone by for 
attempting to relieve Kars by the advance of an army 
on that fortress, a force should have been sent to the 
Eastern coast of the Black Sea, of sufficient strength to 
compel Mouravierr to fall back upon Georgia. The place 
for Omar Pasna and his Mussulmans was not Georgia, but 
Kouban. There, he would have been the right man in the 
right place—raising the Mahometan tribes, cutting off the 
Russian communications, and threatening the enemy in 
Georgia and in the mountains ; while a Christian and Euro- 
pean force might have occupied the position which he is at 
present threatening from Soukum Kaleh and the Ingour. 
But the insufficiency of the means now employed is fatal. 
General Mouravierr has not, so far as we know, detached 
any portion of his army from before Kars. That city 
remains invested almost as closely as before the unsuccessful 
attempt to capture it by storm; and if the Russians receive 
their supplies from the Caspian, Omar Pasua will not be 
able to cut them off. Movuravierr knows too well the value 
of the place to relinquish his attempts to take it, even if 
Omar Pasua should attack Tiflis, The capture of Kars 
would, in the East, be regarded as a set-off to the capture of 
Sebastopol. Nay, more, it would be a blow to the Turkish 
Empire which the fall of Sebastopol would not compensate, 
for the triumph won in the Crimea by the French, English, 
aud Sardinians, gives no prestige to the Ottoman arms; and 
the future danger to Turkey is in Asia Minor, not in 
Europe, where every Power is in league to watch and 
defeat the encroachments of the Czar. 


Instead of giving a real and effective assistance to the 
Turks in Asia, what have we been doing? We have sent a 
fleet and army to capture Kinburn. There is no doubt 
that, next to Sebastopol, the destruction of Nicolaieff would 
be the most important operation which the Allies could 
effect on the north eoast of the Black Sea. Marshal Peuis- 
SIER, in declares that, in taking Kinburn, 
we have taken the key of Nicolaieff; but what is the use of 
taking the key, unless we proceed to unlock the door? We 


merely give notice to the enemy of our future intention, and 
when we come to use the key, we shall find the lock changed. 
Unless we had the means of forcing the passage to Nicolaieff, 
with an army, siege-train, and all that is necessary to a com- 
bined land and sea operation, we had no business at Kinburn 
at all. There has been complaint, and just complaint, against 
the press for revealing the plans of the Allies to the enemy; 
but in this case, we must say that the Generals and Admirals 
have outdone the “Correspondents” by announcing their 
intentions to the Russians, and giving them ample notice 
to have everything ready to repel an attack next spring. 
There is but one explanation of the proceeding—namely, 
that no attack on Nicolaieff was ever intended or thought 
possible. If so, we can only regret that it has not been 
thought possible. 

We do not attempt to criticise the operations of the 
Generals, since the 8th of September, within the Crimea 
itself. We see our army—speaking of the allied forces as 
one—broken up into three divisions, and isolated at long 
distances from each other—one corps at Kertch, one at Sebas- 
topol, and one at Eupatoria, while GortscHakoFF is concen- 
trated in the middle. That commander has certainly not 
given us any reason to estimate highly his strategical powers. 
We are apt to over-rate the merit of the defence of Sebastopol, 
so far as he is concerned. It showed energy and skill in the 
engineers, and courage in the men; but neither Balaklava 
nor the Chernaya did anything to recover the repu- 
tation lost at Oltenitza and Silistria. Who would not 
tremble, however, were NAPOLEON commanding GorTscHa- 
KoFF’s army, with his whole force in his hand, and ready to 
move in a body on any of our single corps? Doubtless, the 
allied Generals have the measure of their opponent pretty 
accurately, and know what liberties they can or cannot take 
with him. All parties occupy strong positions, and are strongly 
entrenched in them ; and as all seem disinclined to exchange 
the security of their defences for an attack under great dis- 
advantages, we must leave them till something occurs to 
change the conditions of the game. In the meanwhile, we 
hold all that is really valuable in the Crimea, and we are 
forcing the Russians to maintain, in a position which appears 
useless for defence, a large army which must be provisioned 
and recruited at a frightful loss and expense. But in Asia 
we have committed great errors. While we have wasted a 
powerful force and much precious time in an operation on 
the Bug which is not only useless but mischievous, we have 
run the risk of sacrificing Kars—we have taken no direct 
steps to relieve it, and have attempted a diversion in a 
manner the least likely to attain success. We understand 
that the Russians boast that the place is theirs. We trust 
that they may still be disappointed. The public have jumped 
to the conclusion that General WILLIAMs’s gallant and suc- 
cessful defence of the works was decisive of the campaign, 
and has saved the town; but we fear that such is not the 
fact, and that, if it be still saved, it will be the winter, and 
not the strategy of the Allies, that will have accomplished 
this all-important object. 


COMMON THINGS v. COMMONPLACES. 


ECTURES on things in general, or on special subjects 
selected at random, seem to derive their popularity from 
their intermediate position between amusement and instruc- 
tion. Some cultivation of taste is required for the appre- 
ciation of a good play, and only long previous study can render 
a scientific treatise intelligible ; but in Exeter Hall, or in a 
provincial Athenzeum, the audience may combine the com- 
placent consciousness of mental improvement with the luxury 
of absolute intellectual repose. The unsophisticated mind 
enjoys the repreduction of familiar commonplaces—engrav- 
ings of King Atrrep burning the cakes, or quotations of 
GALILEO’s pertinacious assertion that, “for all that, the earth 
is moving.” The English mind would, indeed, be fully pre- 
pared to persecute any astronomer who might discover that, 
in spite of all known probability, the earth in fact stands 
still. Sceptics dispute the utility of the lecturing system, 
and even suggest that promiscuous scraps of undigested 
knowledge tend to clog the appetite, without affording real 
nourishment ; but impartial observers, cultivating a modified 
optimism, are disposed to discover a mixture of good in all 
things which are not intentionally mischievous. Learning 
sown broadcast, at all seasons and on every kind of ground, 


~may take root and grow here and there ; and in some instances, 


the sower perhaps takes the nature of the soil into consi- 
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deration before he selects the seed. The custom which has 
brought so many men of rank and influence forward on 
popular platforms furnishes an opportunity for instituting 
or promoting serious social movements. Strict moralists 
censure those who speak, either in public or private, when 
they have nothing to say; but the recognised existence of 
pulpits facilitates the utterance of genuine preachers. It 
might be difficult to find the means of proclaiming a newly- 
discovered truth, if it could only be done at the cost of 
breaking through a secular silence. 

Two of the speeches delivered at the recent inauguration 
of the Birmingham and Midland Institute were characterized 
by the singularity of a definite meaning and purpose. When 
chairmen of public meetings find themselves at a loss for 
eulogies on Prince ALBERT, they may advantageously vary 
the stock list of compliments by remarking that the Royal 
Consort never talks cant. In all his public speeches, they 
will scarcely find a reference to Mr. Fox, to GALiLxo, or to 
Lord Somers ; nor is it certain that the Prince is familiar 
with the traditional triads, consisting of Hooker, Taytor, 
and Barrow, or of Locke, Newton, and At Bir- 
mingham, Prince ALBERT, in a brief classification of the 
various subjects of human study, pointed out the special 
branches of art and science which would more particularly 
attract and reward the attention of an active manufacturing 
population. One of the ordinary panegyrics on learning, 
sacred or profane, might have been equally eloquent ; but it 
would have had the defect of being inappropriate and useless. 


On the same occasion, Lord AsHBURTON continued the 
series of suggestive speeches which, by securing general 
attention, have already removed the first impediment to the 
attainment of practical results. Having taken an official 
share in both the great national Exhibitions, the speaker 
was entitled to impress on the Birmingham mechanics the 
unwelcome truth that, from the display in Hyde Park 
to that in the Champs Elysées, English industry has 
made little absolute advance, while it has fallen back in 
comparison with Continental rivalry. There was a time 
when French knives and razors, made only to sell, scarcely 
realized even that modest object of their existence ; yet, at 
the Paris Exhibition, the first prizes for cutlery were awarded 
to French manufacturers. There is no doubt that our coun- 
trymen must use their utmost exertions to maintain their 
former superiority in the production either of hardware or 
of textile fabrics. They have still an advantage in the 
fashion of the markets, and in the tenacious habits of 
commerce ; but if a change once takes place, it will be 
very difficult to resume the lead which will have fallen 
to the share of France, of Belgium, or of Germany. There 
is, however, no principle involved in the statistics of 
manufacturing industry ; and it was only as introductory to 
the recommendation of a definite educational system that 
Lord AsHBurTon impressed on his hearers the comparative 
defects of our native industry. The pure logician would 
scarcely deduce the universal principles of mental culture 
from the accidents of commercial competition; but in 
rhetoric, and in practical intercourse with men, no argument 
is more allowable than the warning to classes or to indi- 
viduals that, if they will not learn, they must starve. The 
particular mode of learning recommended to the pupils of 
the Midland Institute was no other than that which has 
been again and again urged upon public notice as the study 
of “common things.” 


Tt is but seldom that a pregnant thought has the good 
fortune, on its first publication, to be clothed in an idiomatic 
phrase. Numerous speakers and writers have given in their 
adhesion to the doctrine of common things—for the most 
part, however, wholly misapprehending the sense in which the 
words were originally used. It may be admitted that Lord 
Asupurton’s language was in itself ambiguous; but it is a 
great advantage in the propagation of a new faith when 
converts can be induced to accept the symbol which repre- 
sents it. Journalists have repeated the new formula with 
applause, under a vague impression that it conveyed a 
censure on thought, on learning, on enthusiasm—that 
common things were, in short, another name for the inoffensive 
mass of commonplaces. But the more zealous promoters 
of education will not long continue to believe that one of 
the most thoughtful and earnest of their number can 
Seriously have recommended that ploughmen should be taught 
only to plough, or that embryo housemaids should concen- 
trate their intellectual aspirations on the quickest mode of 
lighting a fire. Such was not the education which the 


Greeks required for freemen—-ypapparixn and ovoixn, 
literature and art, furnish in England, as well as in Athens, 
a necessary corrective of the mechanical and vulgar employ- 
ments of life. A third branch of education, consisting in 
the study of natural laws, belongs almost exclusively to 
modern times; and it is through a peculiar application of 
the results of physical discovery that Lord AsHBURTON 
thinks it possible to ennoble and liberalize popular instruc- 
tion. It may be impracticable to raise English labourers 
and mechanics to the intellectual level of Athenian citizens ; 
but if they cannot habitually appreciate the highest works 
of art, they may still be taught in some degree to under- 
stand and to respect the world which lies about them. A 
perception of general principles, a power of occupying the 
mind with unselfish interests, an intellectual pursuit even of 
the humblest kind, is the distinctive test of real education. 

Books are cheap and abundant—schools are daily becoming 
more numerous—and in a short time every child in the United 
Kingdom will have learned to read. Yet education may 
still be wanting. Working men, even if they have occa- 
sionally time for reading, find little to interest them in the 
books within their reach. Moral and religious treatises are 
for the most part dull; and so-called popular literature is 
too far removed from their daily occupations. The effects 
of the school die out by degrees in the field and the workshop ; 
but it is in those very scenes of the labourer’s ordinary 
life that Lord Asnpurton seeks for the materials of an im- 
proved education. He cannot, except indirectly, teach 
ploughmen to plough better, or spinners to discharge more 
handily their duties of attendance on the steam engine; but 
he is aware that the workman and artisan are incessantly in 
contact with natural forces, and he believes that, in a know- 
ledge of the laws which they spend their lives in exempli- 
fying, they would find the intellectual interest which can 
alone emancipate their minds. 

What, then, are “common things?” In one sense, turn- 
ing up the furrow—in another, the chemical action of the 
atmosphere on the earth, the adaptation of manures to soils 
and to crops, the study of the laws which promote and modify 
vegetation, the economical adjustment of mechanical forces to 
the obstacles which are to be overcome. The acuter senses 
of the operative are familiar with the most complicated con- 
trivances of engineers, and it is not desirable that he should 
feel himself a mere animated fly-wheel or piston, fit only to 
regulate the movements of unconscious fellow machines : 

—— den schlechten Mann muss man verachten 
Der nie bedacht was er vollbringt. 

All working men are necessarily employed on common 
things—all education, worthy of the name, deals in prin- 
ciples and general laws. Lord Asupurton’s distinctive 
doctrine may be summed up in the proposition, that the 
head should be occupied with the theory which the hands 
are putting in practice—that the intellectual rule should be 
that which governs the given mechanical example. The 
agricultural labourer is always working out a series of pro- 
cesses in physiological chemistry ; and if he has been taught 
to understand the reason of the operations with which he is 
familiar, he may probably take more interest in keeping up 
such school learning than he is likely to feel in the geography 
of China or in the names of the Roman Emperors. There 
is no liberal study which cannot worthily occupy the mind ; 
but it is the defect of popular education that the mind, 
after childhood, is no longer occupied with any study. 

The teacher of common things seeks to set aside the anta- 
gonism between book-knowledge and daily life. A similar 
separation has taken place in many other departments of 
human activity. Enthusiasts, and more especially monks 
and Methodists, have laboured to establish fanciful distinc- 
tions between religion and the world; and a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Scotch ingenuity had converted freehold votes into 
abstractions separable from the land. In both instances, it 
was the business of reformers to return to nature by abolishing 
an arbitrary disunion. Theological dogmas which have any 
value must be applicable to secular occasions; and the con- 
stitutional representation of the landed interest is most 
reasonably vested in the owners and occupiers of land. In 
all cases, common things may be taken as the starting-point 
of moral and intellectual life. The laws which govera wages, 
and the causes which determine the price of food, may employ 
the energies of the most comprehensive intellect, while they 
derive their interest from ordinary and universal wants. 

‘It is not, then, for the purpose of rendering school 
teaching more vulgar and trivial that Lord AsHBuRTON has 
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devised his educational formula. If his efforts succeed, the 
working classes may possibly become more skilful or more 
self-reliant; but his immediate object is the cultivation of 
their higher faculties. Light, according to Bacon, comes 
before profit—Lucifera querenda sunt experimenta prius 
quam fructifera, 


THE COMMERCIAL PRESSURE. 


E did not need to be reminded, by the meeting held on 
Wednesday evening at the London Tavern, that falla- 
cies, no less than failures, are the invariablef ruits of com- 
mercial difficulties Mr. Bennocn and his friends only 
exemplify a law of which we have had painful experience in 
former seasons of mercantile embarrassment. The pressure 
which drives one man into the Gazette plunges fifty others into 
mazy speculations about the currency—ending, for the most 
part, in the conviction that the wicked interference of the 
Bank, or the mischievous operation of the law of 1844, is the 
only reason which prevents every one from finding his pocket 
full of money. It is curious to observe the reluctance with 
which people admit the existence of a real and natural cause 
for commercial embarrassment. Even those who do not 
yield to the delusion that the wealth of the country can be 
indefinitely increased by some hocus pocus of the Bank, are 
still ready enough to jump at any conclusion rather than 
allow that interest is high because there are more borrowers 
than lenders, and that capital is dear because it is scarce. 
Hence it is that any increased pressure in the money-market 
is invariably ascribed rather to the deficiency of bullion than 
to the lack of available wealth. The gold that comes in from 
Australia, or that goes out to France, is reckoned up with 
painful accuracy, and it seems to be forgotten that specie is not 
the only important commercial commodity in the world, and 
that the pre-Adamite notions about the balance of trade have 
turned out to be nothing but venerable delusions. We do not 
deny that the operations of the Bank, whether voluntary or 
under the compulsion of the law, are capable of producing very 
serious temporary derangements of the loan-market ; still less 
can we doubt that a scarcity of the metal which is the basis of 
our currency must be productive of great injury to commerce. 
But the fact, which almost all who raise a coil about the 
currency laws seem to forget, is that the irregularities pro- 
duced by the measures of the Bank, or by a deficiency of 
bullion alone, are in their nature evanescent, and that no 
lasting crisis can be brought about by any other cause than 
the insufficiency of the floating capital of the country to meet 
the demands which commercial enterprise makes upon it. 
There is as yet little abatement of the pressure which 
has, for a considerable time, weighed on the money-market ; 
and it is a matter of the most vital importance to ascertain 
whether that pressure is really, as asserted, the result of arti- 
ficial operations, or the prelude to a veritable crisis which 
nothing but the greatest caution in the commercial world 
will be able to stave off. Are we, in short, suffering from 
a deficiency of capital, or only from a scarcity of gold? 
A few elementary considerations will furnish the key to 
this important question. Let us first look at the simpler 
alternative. What are the signs of an inadequate supply 
of floating capital? Obviously a rise in the rate of interest, 
which is the price paid for its immediate use, a difficulty of 
obtaining discounts, and other similar phenomena, which, 
taken together, constitute, in City slang, the tightness of 
the money-market. The symptoms are themselves the 
remedy. High interest brings us more capital, and, at the 
same time, the state of the market checks speculative in- 
vestments and limits the demand until it has fallen into 
equilibrium with the supply. In ordinary times, this self- 
acting adjustment works with sufficient rapidity to save us 
from the extreme effects of a commercial crisis. Occasion- 
ally, however, it fails to do so, and always from the same 
causes. The supply of capital available for investment may 
be deficient throughout the civilized world ; and, in such a 
case, an increase of interest at home is immediately reflected 
to its full extent elsewhere, and fails to bring the expected 
reinforcement of our stock. This result is to be looked for 
whenever the world at large is impoverished by a scanty 
harvest, or by the waste of labour and the destruction of 
material wealth which are the inevitable consequences of 
war. There is another cause also, which must co-operate with 
this, in order to produce a crisis. Commercial enterprises 
cannot be taken up and laid aside at a minute’s notice. 
Those who have sunk large amounts of borrowed wealth in 
laying the foundation of future profit cannot wait, with 


works half-finished and as yet unproductive, until the 
market shall be flooded with an excess of capital. They 
must go on, or fail. When, therefore, permanent under- 
takings, that require years for their completion, are more 
than usually numerous and extensive, the demand for capital 
is unable to adjust itself readily to a limited supply, and 
every tightness of the market threatens all the.fatal conse- 
quences of a crisis. 


If, on the other hand, we consider the signs and conse- 
quences of a deficiency of bullion, we shall observe some 
very marked differences from the results which we have 
just described. Let us suppose that the wants of our neigh- 
bours abstract from this country a considerable proportion 
of the gold in circulation ; and let us further suppose this 
to be effected with great suddenness—as may easily happen 
if it is caused by large operations of foreign banks, rather 
than by the gradual requirements of trade. The imme- 
diate consequences will, to all appearance, be identical 
with those produced by a deficiency, not only of the 
precious metals, but of every other kind of convertible 
wealth. All the operations of the market being necessarily 
conducted in gold, or in an equivalent medium the quantity 
of which depends on that of specie, the limitation of its 
amount below our usual requirements destroys the converti- 
bility of capital just at the time when increased transactions 
are requisite to remedy the disturbance of the market. The 
supply of capital may be more than is required by all the 
borrowers in the market; but the absence of a sufficient 
medium of negotiation locks up a great portion of it, 
and for the wants of the moment it is all one as if it did 
not exist. Thus far, the symptoms of a deficiency of 
capital are simulated by those of a mere reduction of the 
circulation. We may illustrate this by an analogy, which, 
if not unduly strained, is strictly parallel to the case we 
are considering. Suppose that the internal communi- 
cations of the country were suddenly broken up by the 
destruction or exportation of the greater part of our loco- 
motives and other means of transport—the result would be 
universal distress. Corn in the granary could no longer 
reach the miller or the baker; articles of consumption of all 
kinds would be scarce where they were wanted, though 
abundant elsewhere; and we should have all the signs of 
famine in the midst of plenty. Just in the same way, the 
want of actual money hinders the transfer of wealth, and 
affects the money-market with all the appearances of deficient 
capital. To pursue the parallel a little farther—the loss of 
the means of communication would be so serious that no 
price would be too great to give for locomotives to supply 
our immediate wants. Cost what they would, we should 
quickly get them from some source or other; and in like 
manner, a too contracted circulation is so great an inconve- 
nience, that the market value of gold is sure to rise until 
we have attracted enough to supply our urgent wants. If 
money is scarce, while other forms of capital are abundant, 
the prices of commodities in general must fall. Every- 
thing which is not enhanced by scarcity equally with 
gold will now purchase less money, or, in other words, 
will sell at a lower price, than it did before the dis- 
turbance of the circulation. When men have plenty of 
everything except money, they force sales to supply 
themselves with the cash which the discount-market can no 
longer provide. The cheapness of commodities attracts foreign 
customers, and the stock of bullion is soon raised to an 
amount sufficient for the purposes of trade. In short, the 
false indications of a want of capital at once disappear, and 
the market resumes its normal condition. The essential 
test, therefore, by which we may distinguish a mere mone- 
tary derangement from a real scarcity, threatening a possible 
crisis, is to observe the prices of commodities. If we see 
them tending downwards, we may rest assured that the 
pressure is principally, if not entirely, due to the state of the 
currency. If, on the other hand, they take an opposite 
direction, there can be little doubt that the scarcity of 
money is exceeded by that of other saleable commodi- 
ties, or, in other words, by the scarcity of capital. 


When it is considered how small a proportion the circu- 
lating medium bears to the entire available wealth of the 
country, it will be seen at once that the remedial reaction 
will be vastly more rapid in the case of a short supply of 
gold than it can be when our stock of goods of every kind 
has suffered reduction. No pressure from the former cause 
can be of long duration, while the difficulties occasioned by 
the latter must continue until the deficiency of our own capital 
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has been supplied from abroad, or made up by diminished 
consumption at home—or, at least, until the extent of our 
commercial undertakings has accommodated itself to the 
narrowness of our means. If there were reason to believe 
that the general high prices of produce which have latterly 
prevailed would be long maintained, it would be but too easy 
to apply the foregoing considerations to our present con- 
dition. But the amount of speculation that has lately been 
going on has altogether deranged the natural market price 
of commodities. To this, however, we must soon come, in 
spite of commercial gamblers, and we shall then be in a 

ition to speak with confidence of the prospects that lie 

fore us. This much, however, is clear—that, after all allow- 
ance for speculative transactions, prices are too high, and the 
existing pressure has been too prolonged, to justify the 
opinion that the pinch is owing to financial operations alone. 
A deficiency of capital there undoubtedly is. The only 
question is as to the extent of the scarcity, and the proba- 
bility of our escaping a repetition of the scenes of 1847. On 
this point we are disposed to be hopeful; but for the present 
we will leave our readers to form their own conclusions as 
to the facts, and rest content with having called attention to 
some of the simplest principles which are too often forgotten 
in financial inquiries. ; 


DRUNKENNESS IN THE ARMY. 


T is now the soldiers’ turn to be vilified. It would have 
been strange, indeed, if they had altogether escaped. 
Why should they be let off, any more than their generals 
and officers? Though they are not just now actually engaged 
in fighting the Russians, they can at all events serve another 
important object which Printing-house Square has always 
much at heart. Nothing like your rattling, crackling, 
strepitant “leaders,” that pitch into anybody or anything, 
from an Admiral to a bomb-shell. Provided the deluge of 
invective pour down hot and heavy enough, it matters not 
whether it be deserved. Even the gentleman who “ bran- 
dishes bugbears” in our faces, and would “sway” our “lips” 
if he could, expects to be read and enjoyed if he only spices 
his hazardous metaphors with sufficient scandal and censure. 
The humbler grades of the army must not be surprised, 
therefore, if they should be occasionally used up in the 
great British manufactory of vilification. Other men and 
other professions have, before this, been put up and shot 
at for less reason. Before the war, the parsons and the 
lawyers, the squires and the manufacturers, the guardians 
of the poor and the scavengers of the streets, used to furnish 
the chief materials for the denunciatory branch of the 
Printing-house Square business ; but since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, such small deer are no longer deemed worth powder 
and shot. Public attention is wholly directed to the conduct 
and the events of the war, and it is among those who are 
engaged, either at home or abroad, in its prosecution, that 
the vituperative department of the concern must select its 
raw material. Accordingly, the commissariat, and the 
doctors, and the officers, and the generals, and the Ministers, 
have all become successively the objects of attack. The 
formulities of the Treasury, the incapacity of the medical 
department, the ignorance of the subalterns, and the stupidity 
of the chiefs of the army, have each been exposed, with 
equal taste and truth, to the ridicule and contempt of 
Europe. Even a French Marshal has been made the butt of 
a flippant lampoon, in lofty disregard of the entente cordiale. 
And now it is the turn of the British soldier. Though 
starved, we have been assured, in the camp, ill-treated in the 
hospitals, sacrificed on the day of battle, and neglected at 
home, he nevertheless happily survives to fall a prey to 
those gallant Britons who “chivalrously and fearlessly’— 
according to our adulatory old friend, the“ Constant Reader” — 
do the “cutting up” of the great establishment ; and the world 
isaccordingly invited to regard him as the most degraded 
wretch on the face of the earth—“ wallowing in the sty” of 
helpless and brutal intoxication. Drunkenness in the English 
army is the liveliest and freshest topic which the “ Leading 
Journal” has been able to find, since the close of the 
campaign, for its virtuous eloquence; and consequently, it 
1s now the subject of daily talk and daily comment at home 
and on the Continent. 


In thus holding up to obloquy and disgrace one of the 
finest armies ever sent forth to maintain the military repu- 
tation of this country, the Zimes can claim but one merit— 


it has maligned everybody—the rank and file as well as the 
generals. It has shown since Lord Racuay and Sir James 
Smpson are no longer within its reach, that it is ready, 
until something better offers, to take a turn at Terence 
O'Leary and Donatp McLure. But, being little addicted 
to the vulgar virtue of consistency, it might well have 
afforded to pull up, in its career of misrepresentation and 
disparagement, at the officers and doctors, or, at all events, 
the lance corporals and hospital orderlies of the army. 
What good can have been expected to result from a public 
announcement that our troops in the Crimea had become 
a mere rabble of sots, we leave to others to discover. If 
false, it was a wanton aspersion, which might, indeed, serve 
the purpose of the moment by “interesting” the public 
mind, but only at the expense of the national character. 
If true, it was a piece of news which might have actually 
endangered the safety of the army by stimulating the enter- 
prise of the Russian generals, who might reasonably have 
hoped to find rum and raki better allies than the snows of 
January and February, in which they placed so much reliance 
last winter. It was an invitation to GorTSCHAKOFF to re- 
member how GonsALvo, under similar circumstances, had 
crossed the Garigliano and routed the French army, while 
its officers were absent, on “urgent private affairs,” in the 
adjacent cities, and the soldiers were rioting in fancied 
security. 


The circulation of such a charge will, no doubt, be de- 
fended, as so many other exaggerations or fictions have 
been defended, on the ground that publicity is a necessary 
preliminary to a remedy. That is to say, it is assumed that 
our Ministers and Generals are too blind to notice any evil 
until its existence has been proclaimed by the newspapers, 
and too inert to cope with it until they are roused from 
their slumber by the public voice. But the events of the 
last two years have sufficiently exploded this doctrine of 
inveterate official supineness. Every dispassionate reader of 
the Sebastopol blue-books finds abundant proofs, even in 
their unfriendly pages, of Ministerial activity in meeting 
wants and promoting improvements, without any pressure 
from without; and there is no decent pretext for asserting 
that our present General and our present Cabinet are incom- 
petent or unwilling to attend to the discipline and health of 
the army, until they are excited to exertion by a racy para- 
graph in a newspaper. The misrepresentations of last winter 
were mischievous enough, in all conscience. They lowered 
us in the eyes of the world to such a degree that, even in 
Sardinia, it was doubted whether Victor EmMmanuet had 
acted prudently in allying himself to a nation whose mili- 
tary power was so utterly annihilated as the “Leading 
Journal” induced a portion of the world to imagine. If we 
are henceforth to be periodically blessed with similar fruits 
of the freedom of the press, it is to be hoped that the public 
will learn to guard against their effects by arming itself with 
a sober distrust of the graphic efforts of Special, and of the 
interested grumblings of casual, “ Correspondents.” 


In the present case, it is probable enough that, beneath the 
artistic colouring which the rules of ambitious description 
appear to require, there lies some amount of truth. There 
is nothing very new in the fact that English soldiers are 
prone, in seasons of idleness and abundance, to drink to 
excess. How fully they share the common predilection 
of Celt, and Saxon, and Scandinavian for ardent spirits, 
our contemporary might have learned from the statistics of 
his Inkermann Café at Scutari, where a hogshead of brandy 
and five cups of coffee were consumed in the first week of its 
establishment. Drunkenness has always been the vice of 
Northern nations, and it is still but too general among us, as 
among other Teutonic races. Happily, it has for the last 
thirty or forty years been gradually disappearing in the upper 
and middle ranks of life; but it still unquestionably lingers 
among the classes from which our soldiers are chiefly drawn. 
To expect that men should at once shake off this miserable 
propensity on donning the red coat, is simply ridiculous. 
And it would be strange, indeed, if they did not yield to 
temptation when they find themselves in circumstances 
unusually favourable to the gratification of the debasing 
appetite. This is what has now happened. What with the 
Queen’s sixpence, and the extra wages which they earn on 
the roads and other works, they are at present in receipt of 
much more than their ordinary daily pay, and they have 
also more than ordinary leisure for spending it. But how 
are they to spend it? They have no facilities for accumu- 


the unusual one of consistency. It can now boldly assert that 


lation. They are superabundantly supplied with food and 
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clothing, and, like our artisans and peasants at home on 
Sundays, they have no other kind of relaxation and amuse- 
ment within reach than that which the dram-shop supplies. 
Is it, then, very extraordinary that a few topers should, under 
such circumstances, tope more than usual? It is not more 
wonderful than that a Correspondent, hard up for something to 
write about in piping timesof hutting and road-making, should 
make the misconduct of the drunkards who occasionally reel 
across his path the groundwork of a sweeping accusation 
against the whole army, for the mere purpose of creating 
excitement at home. With plenty of money, and plenty of 
leisure, our men naturally flock to the Canteens, and kill 
the time which hangs as heavily on idlers in the Crimea as 
in St. James’s-street. But “Our Correspondent” need not 
have gone all the way to the Crimea to discover so very 
simple a phenomenon. 

To the Government and General Coprineron may safely 
be left the task of dealing with the evil, which, we are satis- 
fied, has been greatly exaggerated. They will, it may be 
hoped, check the indulgence in a degrading taste by 
devising means for enabling our soldiers to save their 
superfluous shillings for themselves and their relations. 
They will, perhaps, provide employment and sources of 
amusement for the men, and also adopt some restrictive 
measures with reference to the sale and consumption of ardent 
spirits. Such steps as these would, in all probability, suffice 
to meet the immediate cause of the evil. At the same time, 
it must not be expected that it will be an easy task to 
eradicate altogether the vice of intoxication from the army. 
To attain this object, the same reform must be effected in 
the habits of the humbler orders of the community which 
has raised the upper and middle classes so much above their 
ancestors of the last century. Until this result shall have 
been accomplished, our troops must make up their minds to 
be occasionally depicted by “ graphic” newspaper writers as 
a gang of drunken Helots, fit objects for the contemptuous 
pity of their friends, and for the malicious delight of their foes. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Sew anniversary meeting of the Royal Society was held on 

the 30th November, on which occasion the President (Lord 

Wrottesley) delivered his annual address, and the medals were 

— to the parties to whom they had been awarded by the 
ouncil. 

The President commenced his address by lamenting that the 
“yelations of science to the supreme authorities in the State,” 
particularly as regards the manner in which the claims of 
science are recognised by the Legislature, are not yet as satis- 
factory as might be desired. Among the various causes to which 
this may be ascribed, the want of a representation of science in 
Parliament may be one. With the view of remedying this defect, 
the Parliamentary Committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was formed. It consists of seven 
peers and six members of the House of Commons, who are 
“requested to act as a permanent committee to watch over 
the interests of science, and to inspect the various measures 
from time to time introduced into Fotiomens likely to affect 
such interests.” This committee, in conjunction with the 
Council of the Royal Society, and favoured by the zealous co- 
operation of the Chairman of the Board of Customs, has suc- 
ceeded in carrying out a very beneficial arrangement at the 
Custom House, by which the international communication of 
scientific publications has been greatly facilitated. The sub- 
ject of pensions to men of science has been frequently brought 
before successive Governments, and objections have justly been 
made to the principle of selection which implies that absolute 

overty in the recipient ought to be an indispensable qualification. 

he committee successfully supported a representation made 
to Government by the Council of the Royal Society, urging the 
establishment of an office to co-operate with Captain Maury in 
the United States, in collecting and reducing meteorological and 
hydrographical observations made at sea, and embodying the 
results in improved charts and sailing directions for the use of 
seamen. ‘The appropriation of a building in a central situation 
of the metropolis, for the accommodation of the principal scientific 
bodies, has also been strongly pressed upon the Government ; 
and although no positive step has been taken to effect this 
object, information received during the recess of the intentions 
of Ministers, leads to the conclusion that they have determined 
to place Burlington House, or buildings erected on or near its 
site, at the disposal of the leading Scientific Societies. 

While dwelling on the importance of science, and its claims 
on Government, Lord Wrottesley wisely observed that, in this 
country, to make science dependent on the State would be highly 
injudicious ; for, ‘in truth, there is nothing that would inflict 
a more serious blow on science and its cultivators than that an 
idea should prevail that the latter had obtained, from those en- 
trusted with the conduct of public affairs, a greater share of 


national pecuniary support than the well-considered interests of 
the community at large rendered desirable. There is nothin 
that ought to be more deprecated, for there is nothing that woul 
be more fatal to the success of that which must always be our 
primary object—the object to which the interests of all societies 
and of their members must —— be a secondary consideration— 
viz., the diffusion of science itself, and the increase of our know- 
ledge of the laws and phenomena of the universe.” 

Tn connexion with various suggestions for commanding greater 
scientific influence with Government, special mention was made 
of a plan to revive the late Board of Longitude under a new 
form. It is proposed to constitute a Board or Committee, com- 
posed ep! of men holding high official situations, and partly 
of men of distinguished eminence in science, to perform for its 
whole domain the functions which the late Board fulfilled for 
navigation and astronomy alone. 

The continuance of the annual grant of 1ooo/. to the Royal 
Society, which had been temporarily withheld, was noticed, as 
showing that Ministers are satisfied with the distribution of the 
grant. The matter has also been placed on a more satisfacto 
footing by the resolution which has been adopted, of making it 
for the p Ped the subject of a special annual application to 
Parliament. This is especially gratifying, for, as Lord Wrottesley 
observed, an examination of the various important researches to 
which the grants have been devoted, and the value of the results 
obtained, must cause general congratulation that an aid so pro- 
ductive of advantage to the best interests of our country and of 
mankind, has<been continued. “It is very possible,” added his 
Lordship, “that some modification of the stringent rules under 
which the money is now distributed may tend to enlarge the 
sphere of its utility. It is very much to be wished that young 
men who have received a regular scientific education, and are 
anxious to devote themselves to physical researches for which 
their own pecuniary resources are inadequate, should be encou- 
raged to avail themselves of this Government grant.” 

The desirableness of extending scientific knowledge by the 
improvement of elementary instruction in our schools, and by the 
teaching of physical science more generally at our Universities, 
was alluded to, and the subject of lectures was considered, parti- 
cularly with reference to the extent to which public aid ought to 
be afforded to popular lecturers. On this question, Lord 
Wrottesley said that “ he was not disposed to agree either with 
those who altogether condemn this mode of imparting instruction, 
or with those who anticipate great advantages as likely to accrue 
to the cultivation and diffusion of science from its extension. 
There can be no doubt that latent talent has been sometimes 
called into existence by superficial teaching, and, on the other 
hand, that superficial teaching will never confer sound knowledge. 
Diligent and earnest private study alone can put the seal of 
authenticity on information acquired in the lecture room. But 
when we consider that a large proportion of our fellow-subjects 
have neither the means nor the opportunity of studying at the 
Universities, or of otherwise acquiring the knowledge referred to, 
it is at least worthy of serious consideration whether a certain 
emount of support by the State should not be extended both to 
popular lectures, and also to educational establishments at which 
the elements of the physical sciences may be taught to students 
who shall be invited and expected to enter on their study with 
a serious intention of learning, so far as their means and oppor- 
tunities extend.” 

The subject of rewards and encouragements to those who are 

roficients in science, was next considered, and elicited the fol- 
or observations :—‘‘ As to medals, I agree with those who 
consider that it is expedient that some should be given, but care 
should be taken that such distinctions are not unduly multiplied. 
The subject of decorations, titles, and orders of merit, con- 
sidered as incentives to application to scientific research, is full of 
difficulty. On the one hand, it is doubtless an anomaly in this 
country, that while these honours are somewhat lavishly bestowed 
for military services, a very high degree of merit in any civil 
line is seldom rewarded by any such distinctions. On the other 
hand, it is clear that rewards not approved by public opinion 
would confer little honour, and that there are many eminent 
cultivators of science in this country who would set little value 
on such distinctions, and especially on such as they owed only 
to the patronage of Government, on the ground that the latter 
would rarely be in a condition to form any accurate estimate of 
the claims of rival candidates.” The desirableness of increasing 
the emoluments of scientific professors was also adverted to, 
and attention was drawn to the fact that in this country no 
amount .. labour, however arduous, performed for the benefit of 
the community by men of science, is considered entitled to pecu- 
niary reward. 

Such are the leading features of Lord Wrottesley’s address. 
At its conclusion, the Copley medal was presented to M. Foucault, 
the eminent French savant (who came purposely from Paris to 
attend the meeting), for his extremely valuable and ingenious 
researches in physics. One of the Royal medals was then pre- 
sented to Mr. Hind, for his astronomical discoveries ; and the 
second Royal medal to Mr. Westwood, President of the Ento- 


* A striking confirmation of this fact appears in the history of the Royal 
Society. For many years the Government have called upon the Society to 
advise them upon scientifie matters, the investigation of which has involved 
long and arduous labour—always performed gratuitously by the Fellows. 
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mological Society, for his valuable entomological researches and 
itings. 

va ballot was then taken for the election of Officers and Council 
for the ensuing year; and the following noblemen and "asa 
were declared elected :—President, Lord Wrottesley; ‘Treasurer, 
Colonel Sabine; Secretaries, Dr. Sharpey, G. G. Stokes; Fo- 
reign Secretary, Admiral Smy.h; other Members of Council, 
the Duke of Argyll, Dr. Arnott, Admiral Beechey, Sir B. Brodie, 
Dr. Carpenter, Arthur Cayley, Professor Challis, C. Darwin, 
Sir Philip Egerton, W. Fairbairn, J. Miers, Dr. W. Miller, 
Professor W. Miller, James Paget, Dr. Stenhouse, and the 
Rey. R. Walker. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM IN AUSTRIA. 


HILE the Court of Vienna has been playing a far from 
dignified part on the theatre of European politics, it has 
adopted, in its internal administration, a measure little noticed, 
but no less interesting to those who have watched it than all the 
rotocols or concordats which have filled the columns of the press. 
Tt is nothing less than a reform of the whole educational system 
of Austria—a reform so universal, extending as it does from the 
university to the village school—so thorough-going in its prin- 
ciples and so complete in all its parts—that many persons have 
been disposed to think the whole thing only a great imposture. 
Others, again, crediting the sincerity of the Minister, Count Thun, 
to whom the measure is due, prognosticate from it a new epoch 
for Austria—a fresh lease of life for an empire which many had 
believed to be tottering on the verge of dissolution. We do not 
share the hopes of those who look to the change in question for 
this wonderful renovation; but certain it is that it is no sham, or 
mere paper measure. It is at this moment in full operation, 
at least in the German States of the empire ; and it is proposed 
to extend it in time to all the other States, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. 

The decision and thoroughness of the measure have been cha- 
racteristically accompanied Ly no less cireumspection and cautious 
deliberation in preparing it. Here is no piecemeal, patching, 
bungling, jobbing, compromise work, but a clean sweep of the 
old, and a fair start for the new. On the other hand, the 
scheme is no crude, ill-digested rough-draft, got up, like an Act 
of Parliament, in a fortnight, to satisfy a popular cry. It was 
first matured, as a whole, in the Minister’s office. It was then 
started slowly and cautiously, bit by bit. That portion which 
related to the universities was first adopted in 1849, as a provi- 
sional measure, for four years only—has been twice continued— 
and was finally made definitive in September last. Nor was the 
concoction of the project less deliberate than its introduction. 
Though called into light by the revolution of 1849, it is no 
creature of the day. The subject has been before Austrian 
statesmen for years—in fact, for generations. The reform now 
inaugurated has been maturing ever since the time of Maria 
Theresa., As far back as 1775, Ignatius von Hess, Professor of 
History in the University of Vienna, drew up a project of 
school reform, which, in breadth of view and searching insight 
into its subject, was not only far in advance of the ideas then 
entertained, but may even now be referred to as one of the best 
and most practical expositions of educational theory. Von Hess’s 
scheme was at once laid before a Government commission, and 
was adopted as the basis of their deliberations. There the matter 
has remained until our own day. The hopes excited by the acces- 
sion of Joseph II. were soon overcast. The French Revolution 
followed, and not only did a violent reaction set in against 
the enlightened views of Von Hess, but a mania against all 
education became the ruling idea in the Austrian councils. 
The blighting shadow of police espionage settled down over the 
length and breadth of the land, enveloping the schools in the 
general gloom. Still, Austria has not wanted statesmen capable 
of comprehending the vital importance of the education question. 
Von Stein, too, during his exile in Vienna, exerted himself to 
bring into notice the degraded state of the public schools. Edu- 
cation was not perverted—it had ceased to exist. A heartless 
system of oppression—the rod of iron—was the only principle 
acted upon. ashing had dwindled into a form—discipline had 
grown intoa tyranny. The disgrace of such a state of things 
might be felt by a few among the leading men in the Austrian 
councils; and its danger was perceived by more. This last con- 
sideration might even weigh with men like Metternich, who 
probably regarded education as an evil per se. 

Theory and practice had at last diverged so herr & and 
most of the middle classes had so utterly lost sight of the true 
purposes of education, that it might seem next to impossible 
to take any step in the direction of improvement. The worse 
the schools became, the more dead was popular feel:ng on the 
subject. But one fortunate circumstance gave an enlightened 
statesman the leverage which he might have been unable to find 
in the public opinion of his own country. Austria, with all her 
—_ political isolation, is still, nationally, German. Though 

ucation was virtually a lost art within her dominions, her 
statesmen had the advantage of seeing the great experiment 
of German education taking place at their doors, and for their 
benefit. The lesson has not been thrown away upon them. 
The results of the German experiment Count Thun has rendered 
available for Austria, while he has been saved the risk and cost 
of making it. He has boldly adopted for the Roman Catholic 


universities of the hereditary States all the principles which 
time and experience have slowly worked out in the Protestant 
establishments of Germany. The edict of September last lays 
down as the principles of the reform :— 

1. Freedom for the Teacher; assuming free-play to the conflict of i 
views as the means of securing Truth. For Science is at once the spear 
wounds, and the balsam that % 

2. Freedom for the Student ; by which is to be understood, not a wilful 
license to rove unguided through the subjects of the University programme, 
but a liberty to the pupils to select at first the lectures and the Professors they 
prefer to attend. Proper advice to guide this free choice will not be wanting ; 
and the progress of the student will be tested by Examinations at the end of 
each Academical year, as well as at the end of each Student’s eight semesters. 
é é: The independent administration of University affairs by the University 

rs. 

The new arrangement of studies is conceived in the same 
—_ of conformity to the most approved models of the best 

niversities of North Germany. ~ one important point, the 
Austrian Minister has excelled his pattern. The political sciences 
(Staats-wissenschaften) which the jealousy of governments has 
hitherto excluded from the Protestant seminaries, are to be 
incorporated into the Austrian law curriculum. Thus the civil 
servants of the empire will have the opportunity of a better 

rofessional training for public life than is offered by the juristic 
faculties of Prussia or Saxony. 

Of course the Universities of Austria remain still exclusively 
Roman Catholic. The freedom of the teacher is a freedom 
within the limits of Roman Catholic dogma. ‘This is doubtless 
an important limitation, but nevertheless the value of the 
measure cannot be lightly estimated. We are not pretending 
to pronounce on its feasibility in the present situation of Austria. 
It may, or may not, turn out a total failure; and, indeed, it is 
difficult to understand how collision is to be avoided between the 
eminent men whom Count Thun is drawing together to Vienna, 
and the Ultramontane party, to whose pernicious influence at 
Court the Concordat is to be attributed. 


THE AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


PENCHANT for fiddling is not identical with—nor always 
accompanied es love for music. Nevertheless, the con- 
tinued existence and growing prosperity of the Amateur Musical 
Society must be accepted as evidence of an expanding taste for 
the art among our countrymen. Here we have some seventy 
gentlemen, occupying various rounds of the social ladder—the 
majority by no means gifted with an unlimited amount of 
leisure—willing and able to act as the interpreters of works 
which, without such interpretation, have for the mass of mankind 
no visible, or rather audible, existence. 

The Amateur Musical Society inaugurated its tenth season on 
Monday evening last, with a concert in which, both as respects 
the inventive and the executive, the virtuoso element pre- 
vailed to a greater extent than on any former occasion. The 
orchestra—* complete in every department ’’—consists of about 
ninety performers. Of these, the non-professional now stand in 
relation to the professional as eight to one among the stringed 
instruments; while, of the performers on wind instruments, both 
the oboes, two of the horns, two trumpets, and even one of the 
clarionets, are dilettanti. It is needless to say that the Society 
numbers among its forces two cornets-A-piston—and might 
number twenty, were there occupation for them; whilst a corps 
de reserve of candidate flutes—number unknown—pants in un- 
heeded obscurity for the honours of active service. Monday's 
concert was signalized, too, by the production of a piano-forte 
concerto, of which an amateur, Mr. 8. W. Waley, was both 
composer and performer; the other instrumental pieces per- 
formed being Haydn’s S ymphony, Letter R., Beethoven's over- 
ture to Egmont, and Auber’s to Les Diamans de la Couronne. 

Let us speak first of the latter works. Of the Symphony, the 
execution, especially of the first-movement, was careful and 
not unsatisfactory, flagging a little (as amateur work is apt 
to do) towards the conclusion: for that of the overtures we 
can hardly say as much. In the introductory movement of 
the Egmont, the wind instruments were unsteady in time; 
while many passages of the Allegro were confused by the 
frequent false intonation of the violins. Is it absolutely ne- 
cessary, by the way, that a// the trumpets who happen to be 
on the staff should play always? Or was it calculated that 
two amateurs make no more noise than one professor? If so, 
the experiment of Monday will bave shown that the calcula- 
tion was based on false data; and the whole subject must be 
reconsidered. As to Auber’s overtures, it is not too much to 
say, that not one of them has ever yet been heard in this 
country; i. e. if the orchestra of the Opera Comique may be 
referred to as an authority for their style of performance. 
Whether the fault be in our conductors or our orchestral per- 
formers, we cannot say. We have sometimes thought it must 
be either in our foggy atmosphere, and that even a Parisian 
orchestra would render them with something less than their 
wonted verve in a London concert-room—or else in ourselves, 
wanting as we do, in this scene of our every-day work, the 
holiday feeling with which the Opera Comique, and a thousand 
things within half-a-mile of it, are associated. 

Mr. Waley’s concerto 1s a work of which any living English 
musician—artist or amateur—might be proud to own himself the 


author. It is a work simple and well proportioned in its plan, and 
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abounding in fresh and elegant detail—not concentrated exclu- 
sively on the part for the principal instrument, but distributed 
with a free and skilful hand over the entire surface of the 
orchestral score. We trust the Amateur Society will give 
us an opportunity of hearing a second time this valuable addition 
to the repertory of English instrumental music. 

The instrumental pieces were interspersed by some part songs, 

erformed by the Deutscher Manner-Chor, who, as 
Deutsche Manner.Chire are apt to do, blew hot and blew cold— 
bellowed and whispered, with a rapidity of alternation the pre- 
sent fashion for which we take to be one of the causes—assuredly 
it is one of the signs—of the rapid declension of the vocal 
art. This, however, is too large a question to deal with inci- 
dentally in a paper on the doings of an Instrumental Society. 
The choral music was agreeably relieved by the solo es 
Madame Pauer, an artist’s wife, though herself an amateur. Her 
two songs were the composition of her husband, an accomplished 
musician, and one of our most eminent living pianists. 

The instrumental music was conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie, 
another amateur—like Mr. Waley, distinguished in the higher 
walks of musical composition—to whose hands the baton of the 
society seems now permanently consigned. : . 

The principal bond of union of the Amateur Musical Society 
is, of course, the pleasure and improvement derived by the mem- 
bers from the study and practice of the master-pieces of orches- 
tral music performed at their concerts. These objects are 
not incompatible, however, with a very important mission, 
for the undertaking of which the Society enjoys special advan- 
tages—the production of orchestral works less known than the 
majority of those which heretofore have formed the staple com- 
modity of ordinary programmes, and of their own. Granting 
that many of these would prove, on experiment, works of inferior 
merit, the process by which this would be ascertained would be 
none the less interesting ; seeing that, with a very little research, 
one work, at least, might be brought forward at each concert, 
which it is next to impossible that any living musical student 
should ever have heard performed, but concerning which it would 
be satisfactory, at the worst, to have ascertained that it was not 
worth performing. Moreover, an incidental advantage which 
the Society would derive from these experiments is not unworthy 
of consideration,—they could never be compared with the per- 
formances of other orchestral bodies, opportunities of assisting 
at which are not unfrequently afforded to many of those who 
sat among the auditory on Monday evening. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, BY M. LOUIS BLANC* 


the intense interest excited by the 
political movements in France and other Continental States 
within the last few years, the history of the first French Revo- 
lution must still command the attention of modern society. It 
is a subject not yet exhausted by historical research or political 
criticism, because it was the commencement of a struggle of 
opinion which is not yet decided—because it appeals to still 
living sympathies—and because it involves questions which are, 
and which for a long time are likely to be, among the most 
important to the human race. The steer of modern Europe 
dates, in reality, from the French Revolution. Veteran diplo- 
matists, or statesmen with an historical turn of mind, occasionally 
revert, indeed, to earlier periods. Sometimes a placid allusion is 
made to the Treaty of Utrecht, and more often a distinguished 
Parliamentary leader, amid the scarcely suppressed smiles of his 
hearers, refers to the grand policy of William the Third, or the 
statesmanlike wisdom of Lord Somers. But most people, whether 
students or practical politicians, prefer to desist ps such inves- 
tigations into the archeology of Coen, and regard the French 
Revolution as the turning-point of modern times, and as the great 
movement of opinion that has exercised the largest influence on 
the Governments and society of Continental Europe. 

It is in every way creditable to statesmen and men of letters 
in France that so much ability of the highest class should have 
been devoted to the record of this, the most marvellous drama 
that was ever enacted by man. It is almost a matter of diffi- 
culty to enumerate the good historians of the French Revo- 
lution. Lacretelle and the Deux Amis de la Liberté were amon 
the earlier, and perhaps the best of them, from the genera 
accuracy of their statements; though in each case the political 
sympathies of the writer are sufficiently apparent. At a later 
ke the modern school of French historians—Thiers, Barante, 

ichelet, Lamartine, and Louis Blanc—have applied to the same 
subject a remarkable variety of ability. The different types of 
character, and the diversity of the political views of these writers, 
contribute, in a high degree, to elicit historical truth. Each of 
them in turn has brought new materials to light from the vast 
masses of official documents and private memoirs of the Revolu- 
tionary period. M. Louis Blane gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance he has derived from the two elaborate collections in 
the British Museum, which he states have afforded him facilities 
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for his researches that he could not have enjoyed even in 
Paris. 

The seventh volume of M. Louis Blanc’s History embraces the 
brief but most eventful period from the end of July, 1792, till 
the trial of the King. The Court was absolutely powerless, the 
Girondins were intriguing for office, and the power of the ultra- 
Jacobins was daily gaining the ascendant. Vergniaud and Brissot 
still held out for the preservation of the monarchy, but the Assem- 
bly and the Jacobins were by this time determined on at least 
deposing the King. When the leaders of the Gironde had 
summoned the fédérés to Paris, they had unchained a force which 
they could no longer control. As Lamartine has said of them, 
their political tactics consisted in perpetually advancing, without 
knowing, or caring to know, whither they were poing. It was 
this reckless political gambling which made them the instruments, 
instead of the masters, of the Revolution. Destined by their 
character and ability to give it movement, they were at no time 
able to direct it. At first they probably desired to avert the 
struggle which all knew to be inevitable. On the 28th of July, 
the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick reached Paris; and 
nothing else was wanting to drive the Revolution into madness:— 

With some (says M. Louis Blanc) it only produced a feeling of contempt, 
whilst with others it excited a fury which thenceforward erg could appease, 
“ What! they dare, and before the battle, to bid France yield up her arms, 
She will answer, like the Spartan hero, Come and take them. They bid 
France accept a sovereign at their hands. Be it so, she will rid herself of him.” 
From this moment the idea of an insurrection, which till now had been only 
vague and partial, became general and decided. On all sides, men take the 
oath to conquer for the Revolution—for equality. The enlistments of volun- 
teers at once became more numerous and more earnest. Every word that is 
uttered is inspired with the feeling that the enemy will be inevitably crushed, 
and with the satisfaction of defying him. “ Now then,” says Robespierre to 
the Jacobins, “the French people must support the weight of the world. 
France must be among the nations what Hercules is among demigods.” 

The Marseillais arrived. Both sides prepared for battle. The 
memorable 1oth of August came, with its battle at the Tuileries 
and the slaughter of the beroic Swiss. That night, on the 
motion of Vergniaud, the authority of the Crown was declared 
to be suspended :— 

The Assembly then sanctioned the decrees which had been defeated by the 
royal veto; voted the prosecution of the minister d’Abancourt for not having 
executed the decree ordering the removal of the Swiss guards; sent forth com- 
missioners with authority to suspend the generals; and decreed domicili 
visits to the houses of suspected persons. New ministers were to be appoin 
The Assembly named Monge for the marine, and Lebrun for foreign affairs ; 
Roland, Servan, and Claviére returned to their former posts. But who was to 
represent in the government the insurrectionary movement of Paris? It was 
three o’clock in the morning when Camille Desmoulins and Fabre d’ Eglantine 
came to Danton’s house. They found him in bed. “ I want you,” oaide Fabre, 
as he awoke him, “to make me secretary of the seal.” “ And you must make 
me,” said Camille, “ one of your secretaries.” Danton, half asleep, said, “ But 
are you quite sure that I am appointed minister ?”—‘ Yes.”—The Assembly 
— — him by two hundred and two out of two hundred and eighty-four 
that voted. 


Danton was minister. Louis XVI. was suspended, 

From this epoch of the Revolution dates the power, first of 
Danton, and then of Marat and Robespierre. The first conse- 
Som of the savage triumph of the 1oth of August were the 

eptember massacres. The Girondins in the Ministry either 
could not, or would not, do anything to avert the hideous tragedy 
which rivalled the massacre of the Armagnacs or St. Bartholomew. 
Danton openly approved it. Marat gloated over it with savage 
ferocity. Robespierre professed disapprobation, but would not 
endanger his influence by attempting to stay the murders that 
were being perpetrated in every quarter of Paris. Of these 
atrocities M. Toa Blanc does not offer any palliation whatever, 
but takes pretty much the same view as Mr. Carlyle, regarding 
them as the contagious madness of an infuriated and panic- 
stricken people. The fear of royalist conspiracies, the advance 
of the German armies, and suspicion of treachery on all sides, 
drove the people of Paris to the last pitch of frenzy, and led to 
those fearful massacres. There does not appear to be any his- 
torical evidence to show that they had been planned or prepared 
by the Commune, as has been sometimes asserted. There is, 
however, no doubt that Marat, a member of that body and of 
the Committee of Public Safety, did, with the concurrence of 
Danton, send a circular to the departments, calculated to produce 
throughout France the same atrocities that were being committed 
in Paris. Pétion and Brissot seem to have approved of the exe- 
cutions, and Rabaut St. Etienne justified them in the Moniteur. 
Whilst the massacre was going on in the streets and the prisons, 
Anacharsis Clootz, at dinner with Roland the minister, discoursed 
at great length on the rights of the people and the justice of 
their vengeance. Madame Roland, who describes what occurred, 
does not say that his words produced any indignation on the 
part of his hearers, but simply says, “7 ennuya plus d'un 
auditeur.” 

The next events described in M. Louis Blane’s present volume 
are, the successful defence of the Argonne by Dumourier, and 
the aareeee triumph of the Republic. Then comes the stern 
struggle for power between the Gironde and the Mountain, in 
which the most savage, and often most preposterous, accusations 
were made on either side—a war of life and death between the 
two factions, followed by the final victory of Robespierre. Of 
the latter M. Louis Blane speaks almost with sympathy, and he 
attributes to the persecutions of the Girondins that change in his 
character which marked his subsequent career :— 


From this moment the disposition of Robespierre—the 


Robespierre who 
had been called the Lmmoyeable, and who did indeed remain so to the end, 
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as far as relates to his principles and his devotion to the people—underwent 
a change which on o ed, and which soon became visible in his 
countenance. .... is mind, already liable to dark dreams, became op- 
with hideous phantoms. He ined that he saw traitors and con- 
spirators on all sides. 
Nevertheless, he was gradually becoming the absolute master 
of the Convention. The Reign of Terror was fast approaching ; 
it was heralded by the trial and execution of the King, in which 
Robespierre and St. Just are seen taking an active part. 

With respect to the execution of the King, as well as the cha- 
racter of that unhappy rince, M. Louis Blanc quotes and adopts 
the judgment of Mr. Carlyle. M. Thiers, an Orleanist, living 
under a monarchy, discovered that Louis the Sixteenth was the 
best of kings—a higher praise than that given by M. Louis 
Blanc. Our author admits a certain goodness of nature in the 
man, and attributes his seeming falseness to weakness and 
irresolution—a verdict which appears neither harsh nor unjust. 
Few historians writing in this century would attempt to excuse 
the execution either of Charles the First or Louis the Sixteenth ; 
but, to quote Mr. Carlyle— 


We will remark here that this business of Louis looks altogether different 
-now, as seen over seas, and at the distance of forty-four years, than it 
looked then in France. . . . Knights-errant themselves, when they conquered 
giants, usually slew the giants; quarter was only for other knights-errant, 
who knew courtesy and the laws of battle. The French nation, in simul- 
taneous desperate dead | ei and as if by miracle of madness, has pulled 
down the most dread Goliath, huge with the growth of ten centuries, and 
cannot believe that he will not rise again; that the victory is not partly a 
dream. Terror has its scepticism ; miraculous victory its rage of vengeance. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE.* 


Moz than twenty years ago, Mr. Carlyle invited his 
‘judicious readers” to ‘‘observe to what extent, in the 
actual course of things, this business of Biography is practised 
and relished.” In this respect, ‘the actual course of things” 
has not changed. We are deluged with Biographies. Scarcely 
is a man of any note well dead—were he but a popular preacher 
in a provincial town—than he starts to life again in the shape 
of an octavo, or, it may be, ten octavos. And perhaps there 
is no department in literature more fertile of trash. A life 
well written is as rare as a life well spent. Sometimes we have 
the acts of the deceased recorded at immoderate length and with 
intolerable minuteness—sometimes they are distorted by par- 
tiality or fanaticism. One Life is composed and published in 
such hot haste that we can at once see its author’s frst aim was 
to forestall competitors ; another betrays such ignorance of the 
subject as to show that the writer had no other end than to make 
a book. It were easy to multiply examples—but we have not 
space to enumerate them fairly, and selection would be invidious. 

e gladly turn to the far pleasanter task of reviewing a life 
worth the telling and worthily told. It is indeed a life worth 
the telling; for of all the great men of these latter days, there 
has been none greater than Johann Wolfgang von Goethe ; and 
proportionate to the greatness of the subject is the difficulty of 
the historian's task—and as the difficulty, so is the triumph when 
it is fittingly performed. 

In a little volume published at Jena, in 1832, by way of a 
funeral éloge, we find this passage :— 


To form an all-sided estimate of Goethe, one had need be a Goethe; but he 
who ventures on the task in general only gives us the measure of himself. 
Centuries, therefore, may pass away before the world sees a really competent 
judge of Goethe’s caiad and creations, and of the workings of these great 
phenomena. 


Presumptuous mortals have entirely disregarded this warning, 
and innumerable are the Kritiken, Etudes, and Essays on Goethe 
which have appeared in Germany, France, and England, during 
the three-and-twenty years which have elapsed since his death. 
Two elaborate biographies have appeared quite recently in Ger- 
many, which, while they have added to Mr. Lewes’s materials, 
have considerably increased his labour, by compelling the re- 
writing of a great portion of his work. 

The mass of material known as Goethe-litteratur, which a 
conscientious biographer must employ, is something appalling. 
Every one who had a letter from Goathe took care to keep it; 
every one who had an interview with him made a point of pub- 
lishing an account of it. Then there are his own voluminous 
and multifarious works, which are—some avowedly, almost all 
in one sense—autobiograpical. It requires no common diligence, 
no common skill, to form out of this chaotic mass an orderly and 
harmonious work. In the multitude of describers there is per- 
er Nor does Goethe’s Autobiography lessen the difficulty. 

ritten many years after the events he describes, not only does 
he err as to facts, but he even gives a false colouring to his own 
motives and feelings. It is Philosophy speculating on, but not 
yy athizing with, and therefore not comprehending, Passion. 

r. Lewes expresses it, ‘‘the Jupiter throned on Olympus 
forgets that he was a rebel with the Titans.” But the biographer 
has not merely to allow for Goethe’s own unintentional mysti- 
fications, and for “undue subjectivity” in the narratives of 
others—he has also to detect and sweep away positive and 
deliberate falsehood. Pfeiffer’s Frederika and Bettina’s Corre- 
spondence were at first received with undoubting belief; but 


* The Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of his Age and Contem- 
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now, the former is known to be a romance, and the second, in 
great part, the feminine equivalent for “ forgery.” 

Again, although “Jupiter” was “throned on Olympus,” yet 
he by no means kept lonely state, but was in daily and hourly 
communion with the other gods, great and small, receiving 
counsel and giving law. Mythology and metaphor apart, Goethe 
was not, like Descartes, a solitary student striving to see the face 
of Abstract Truth, and engaged in a process of self-evolution— 
he lived in the world and of the world, influenced by many and 
influencing all of his contemporaries, eagerly busying himself 
with almost every department of literature, science, and art. 
Hence his Biographer cannot dispense with a competent know- 
ledge of the works of Lessing, Herder, Schiller, Richter, and 
others, their fellow-workers in the great intellectual reformation 
of Germany ; he cannot dispense with a correct notion of the 
principles and mutual relations of the physical sciences; he 
cannot dispense with that catholic and cultivated taste which 
knows how to love and to appreciate the manifold forms of Art. 

Such are the qualifications requisite in one who aspires to bea 
Biographer of Goethe. There are, we suppose, few Englishmen 
living who possess them in a higher degree than Mr. Lewes. A 
book written con amore, yet with infinite pains, by a man fitted 
to treat the subject, cannot be other than a good book. We 
doubt whether Mr. Lewes’s estimate of his hero will satisfy our 
German brethren, one of whose amiable characteristics is a pro- 
pensity to idolatry. While by no means denying the divinity of 
the stately form seated aloft in his curule chair, he yet refuses 
to comply with the established ritual of prostration, and, like the 
Gaul in the Roman forum, ventures curiously to examine the 
god’s beard. The result of his examination is that, deity or 
not, it is all ivory and gold, precious and perfect as the Athene 
of Phidias. 

But we are again straying into metaphor and simile—orna- 
ments which Goethe abhorred. The English reader who takes 
up Mr. Lewes’s book merely for amusement will probably com- 
plain that the criticisms and analyses are disproportionately long, 
when compared with the narrative. We think that there is 
some reason in the complaint—though we should rather say that 
the narrative is too short in proportion to the criticism. The last 
twenty years of Goethe’s life are despatched in a very summary 
fashion. They were, it is true, uneventful years, and Goethe, 
the author, was no longer what he had been in his prime ; but 
Goethe, the man, as seen in his so-called “ declining years,” is a 
sight one would fain linger over. It cheers us to see how great 
human life may be. e see him then, when the “ storm and 
stress” of passion are lulled, when the ‘“ tempest-stain” of sin 
and error has passed away, surrounded 


By that which should accompany old age— 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends ; 


we hear him dispensing alike to wise and to simple the gathered 
stores of his experience and his erudition, like a Sophocles or a 
Lelius, full of that matured “ gentle wisdom” which is onl 
found in those who have lived, and loved, and overcome. We 
hope to see this part of the any enlarged in a subsequent 
edition; meanwhile, those who have, or desire to have, a know- 
ledge of Goethe’s great works, will find in the book, as it is, 
most useful help and abundant matter for reflection. The cri- 
ticisms are always at least ingenious and plausible, and for the 
most part subtle, masterly, and convincing. 

Humanum est errare. Here and there we have remarked 
errors, lapses of the pen or the press, to be added to the some- 
what long list of errata in vol. i. For example, the well-known 
passage from Horace is printed—‘‘ Quo fit ut omnia votiva 
pateat,” &c. (Vol. i. p. 67.) In p. 318 we find—* De omne 
scibile, et scribile. And in p. 26, “ein quidam’’ is translated 
“a guidnunc,” which is a very different thing. Some of Mr. 
Lewes’s Hexameters and Pentameters, too, are not reducible to 
any laws of metre, classical or modern. But these are minor 
blemishes, which in nowise detract from the sterling merits of 
the work. That the comparative scantiness of the narrative 
portion is not attributable to any deficiency of narrative power, 
the following extracts will serve to prove :— 


This genial, indulgent mother employed her oy | for story-telling to his 
and her own delight. “ Air, fire, earth, and water 1 represented under the 
forms of princesses ; and to all natural phenomena I gave a meaning, in which 
I almost believed more fervently than my little hearers. As we thought of 
paths which led from star to star, and that we should one day inhabit the 
stars, and thought of the great spirits we should meet there, I was as eager 
for the hours of story-telling as the children themselves; I was quite curious 
about the future course of my own improvisation, and any invitation which 
interrupted these evenings was —— There I sat, and there Wolf- 

g held me with his large black eyes; and when the fate of one of his 
vo was not according to his -— I saw the angry veins swell on his 
temples, I saw him repress fis tears. e often burst in with, ‘ But, mother, 
the princess won’t marry the nasty tailor, even if he does kill the giant.’ 
And when I made a pause for the night, promising to continue it on the mor- 
row, I was certain that he would in the meanwhile think it out for himself, 
and so he often stimulated my imagination. When I turned the story 
according to his plan, and told him that he had found out the dénoue- 
ment, then was he all fire and flame, and one could see his little heart beat- 
ing underneath his dress! His grandmother, who made a great pet of him, 
was the confidant of all his ideas as to how the story would turn out, and as 
she ated these to me, and I turned the story according to these 
hinte, there was a little diplomatic secrecy between us, which we never dis- 
closed. I had the pleasure of continuing my story to the delight and astonish- 
ment of my hearers, and Wolfgang saw with glowing eyes the fulfilment of 
his own tions, and listened with enthusiastic applause.” What a charm- 
ing glimpse of mother and son! 
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Charming, indeed! Here is another fragment, in a different 
vein 


A Frenchman, an Englishman, and a German were commissioned, it is 
said, to give the world the benefit of their views on that interesting animal, 
the Camel. Away goes the Frenchman to the Jardin des Plantes, spends an 
hour there in rapid investigation, returns, and writes a feuilleton, in which 
there is no phrase the Academy can blame, but also no phrase which adds 
to the general knowledge. He is perfectly satisfied, however, and says, Le voild, 
le chameau! The Englishman packs up his tea-caddy and a magazine of 
comforts; pitches his tent in the East; remains there two years studying the 
Camel in its habits ; and returns with a thick volume of facts, arran 
without order, expounded without philosophy, but serving as valuable 
materials for all who come after him. German, despising the frivolity of 
the Frenchman, and the unphilosophic matter-of-factness of the Englishman, 
retires to his study, there to construct the Idea of a Camel from out of the 
depths of his Moral Consciousness. Aud he is still at it. 


And here is the closing scene :— 


The following morning—it was the 22nd March, 1832—he tried to walk a 
little up and down the room, but after a turn, he found himself too feeble to 
continue. Reseating himself in the easy chair, he chatted cheerfully with 
Ottilie on the approaching Spring, which would be sure to restore him. He 
had no idea of his end being so near. 

The name of Ottilie was frequently on his lips. She sat beside him, hold- 
ing his hand in both of hers. It was now observed that his thoughts began 
to wander incoherently. “See,” he exclaimed, “the lovely woman’s head— 
with black curls—in splendid colours—a dark background!” Presently he 
saw a piece of paper on the floor, and asked them how they could leave 
Schiller’s letters so carelessly lying about. Then he slept softly, and on 
awakening, asked for the sketches he had just seen—the sketches of his dream. 
In silent anguish they awaited the close now so surely approaching. His 
speech was becoming + and less distinct. The last words audible were : 
More light! The final darkness grew apace, and he, whose eternal longings 
had been for more Light, gave a parting ery for it, as he was passing under 
the shadow of Death. 

He continued to express himself by signs, drawing letters with his fore- 
finger in the air, while he had strength, and finally, as life ebbed, drawing 
figures slowly on the shawl which covered his legs. At half-past twelve he 
composed himself in the corner of the chair. The watcher placed a finger on 
her lip to intimate that he wasasleep. If sleep it was, it was a sleep in which 
a life glided from the world. He woke no more. 


So died Germany's greatest son—great as a dramatist (if not 
skilled as a play-writer), great as a novelist, holding no mean rank 
in physical science, pre-eminently great as a lyric and idyllic 
poet, great as a man, were it but for the wonderful variety of his 
gifts and the harmony of his intellectual powers; but greatest 
of all because of his noble charity, his large, loving, kind heart. 
To admit that he had errors and weakness withal, is but to admit 
that he wasa man. In youth, especially, his ardent and impres- 
sionable temperament made him at times fickle, selfish, and cruel 
to those that loved him. Ata later period, his conduct in regard 
to Christiane Vulpius gave just offence end scandal to his country- 
men; but we must not forget that he did afterwards all that 
could be done to repair the sin and blot out the shame. We 
may regret not to find in his writings and his conversation more 
explicit recognition of the doctrines of our common Christian 
faith; but, take him all in all, few men have lived lives so great, 
so good as his. At any rate, it does not belong to us to judge 
him. One day, we too, like him, shall have “ MorE LicHT.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.”* 


|i is impossible to read this title-page without some emotion. 
It irresistibly recals the days when the name of Henry 
Brougham was a power in the land—when all educated men 
watched with eager impatience for the quarterly appearance 
of that celebrated organ of opinion, his connexion with which was 
generally known to the public. The world has of late been 
admitted very freely into the confidence of the early Edinburgh 
Reviewers. From the correspondence of Jeffrey and Sydney 
Smith we know something of the nervousness with which the 
anxious editor, and even the not over-scrupulous wit, used to 
speculate on the effect likely to be produced by the vehement 
declamation, the withering sarcasm, the bold and fiery denunci- 
ations of the young orator who then fulmined forth the most 
effective of Opposition speeches in the famous columns of 
the great Whig journal. Their anxiety was natural, but 
needless. Incorrect frequently in reasoning, often rash and 
hasty in assertion, never penetrating very deeply below the 
surface of things, Henry Brougham yet possessed in the 
highest perfection many of the first qualities of a popular 
journalist. He was never guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
dulness. Rapid, vivacious, and comprehensive in intellect, of a 
vast and versatile curiosity, and possessing a range of knowledge 
so wide that it has often, by ponderous men, been unfairly taxed 
with shallowness—he combined with these gifts and acquirements 
a command of style which laborious study, and constant, but 
never careless, practice had rendered a most powerful instru- 
ment for the expression of almost every mood of the mind, 
except the humorous. There he failed. But it would be diffi- 
cult to say where else he failed. Of sarcasm, of invective, of 
rapid and vehement argumentation, he was an admitted master ; 
and in times when the struggles of party were fiercer and 
sterner than they are now, the political writer who was perfect 
in these weapons might well afford to dispense with the lighter 
artillery of laughter. Besides, there were in those days abun- 
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dance of jokers in the land. Canning and Frere on the one side, 
Moore and Sydney Smith on the other, more than supplied 
the public demand for the comic treatment of political subjects. 
It was no loss to Henry Brougham that his nature prompted 
him to a severer and more earnest tone. His words instinct 
with energy, hot with wrath, and blistering with scorn, went 
deeper and surer than those of the jesters into the very heart of 
that thoughtful middle class “‘ who care no more for an epigram 
than they do for a cannon ball.” 

Let it be admitted at once that this quality, which made the 

olitical essays in the present collection more telling at the time 
for which they were written, has rendered them less so for us. 
Young publicists, indeed, wishing to cultivate strength of style, 
may fairly be recommended to study the papers on “ Foreign 
Affairs” (July, 1809), on “ The Conduct of the War’ (October, 
1809), on “ Poland” (January, 1814), on “ The Dangers of the 
Constitution” (September, 1816), on ‘Alarms of Sedition” 
(March, 1817), on “Canning and Parliamentary Reform” (No- 
vember, 1822). These papers, written in the earlier and more 
Demosthenie manner of their accomplished author — before 
increased leisure or laxity of tasie had seduced him, first into the 
Ciceronian copiousness, and then into the Asiatic redundance of 
his later and far less effective style—are admirable examples of 
vigorous political writing. But they must submit to the fate 
that attends all writing purely or pony oratorical. Their 
interest passes away with that of the subject to which they 
relate—all the more surely in exact proportion to the perfection 
of their rhetorical excellence. The object of the pamphleteer 
or orator is to produce a strong and immediate effect on 
the time present; and the certain price which he must pay 
for producing this resi.lt is comparative neglect in the future. 
Energy, vehemence, declamatory force in driving home obvious 
points, accomplish their immediate work, and, having accom- 
plished it, are forgotten. But wit, humour, and good sense are 
of perennial charm. They can vivify controversies the most 
obsolete, embalm fashions the most exploded, and make us watch 
with delight even the process of fighting against fallacies long 
since exploded, and of demolishing prejudices long since trodden 
under foot. For one man that reads the Rambler, there are at 
least ten who read the Spectator. Who, except journalists or 
members of debating societies, knows anything of Canning’s 
orations? Who does not know by heart Canning’s anti-Jacobin 
verses? To most reading men of the present day, the Tories of 
the Regency and of the last of the Georges live again in 
Moore’s squibs; but who seeks for them in Harry Brougham’s 
speeches, or even—pace tanti viri he it spoken—in Henry Lord 
Brougham’s JZistorical Sketches? Of all the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, the one whom the world will least willingiy let die is 
the incomparable Sydney Smith—and this for the wit of his 
wisdom, the wisdom of his wit, and the wondrous humour that 
was more priceless than either. 


Lord Brougham is essentially an orator. Through all the 
vast variety of subjects handled in these volumes, and which 
form but a very small portion of the topics on which that copious 
mind has for half a century been pouring out an endless suc- 
cession of speeches, treatises, pamphlets, and articles, there 
is not one that is not treated rhetorically. The historical 
studies especially, are neither more nor less than orations, some- 
what tedious to us we must confess, not so much from the 
painfully obvious elaboration of the language as from the 
sophistie antithesis of exaggerated vices against exaggerated 
virtues. Gaudy and tumid, they have nothing of Isocrates, 
except his want of freedom, nor of Cicero, except his wealth of 
superlatives. The political papers, at least the earlier ones, are 
of quite another order of excellence, but, as already intimated, 
they resemble nothing so closely as successful Opposition 
speeches. It is from this manifest predominance of the ora- 
torical faculty in Lord Brougham that we set a peculiar value on 
the articles professedly treating on rhetorical subjects—those on 
Cicero, on Demosthenes, on Lord Erskine, and on Pulpit elo- 

uence. These are in every way admirable—valuable not onl 
or the criticism they contain and the information they communi- 
cate, but for the curious insight they afford us into the secret 
history of Lord Brougham’s oratorical successes. As with all 
other eminent masters, in every art alike, we find his ex- 
cellence to have been the result of minute analysis, and of an 
industry never to be wearicd in its quest after perfection. To 
those cursed with the faculty of fluency, whether with pen or 
tongue, we especially commend a perusal of the celebrated 
paper on “ Demosthenes.” 

It would be idle to deny that one effect produced by these 
collected contributions is a feeling of some surprise at the influ- 
ence they once exercised, and the reputation they formerly 
enjoyed. It is natural that it should be so. Lord Brougham 
was not so much an inventor and discoverer as an appreciator 
and expounder of truth. He had matchless skill in wielding 
the Thor's hammer that another had forged. His giants 
are most of them slain, and we of the present day inherit the 
fruits of the victories wrought out for us by him and his fellows. 
Let us not ungratefully set small store on the energies which 
were essential to the accomplishment of so signal a success. 
Let no witling or sciolist of our time affect to tall slightingly of 
this man and his work. Who is there in the present day that 
could even dream of attempting what he not only attempted but 
accomplished? Consider the manifold, almost bewildering, 
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variety of these collected essays, which, after all, form but a 
portion of his contributions to the Edinburgh. Not a single 
per here on Education, on African Slavery, on Charitable 
Traste—only four on that great subject of Law Reform, 
his labours on which alone ll suflice for the immortality of 
an ordinary man. Take these things in connexion with the vast 
and incessant toil of that forensic and senatorial career of which 
they were but the episodes—remember that his most brilliant 
excursions into the fields of literature and science were but the 
recreations of his scanty and interrupted leisure—and then, if 
ou can, decline to do homage to the intense vitality of that 
intellect which, unoppressed by all these cares and labours, won 
for him, in its hours of comparative relaxation, that renown as 
a writer and that influence as a thinker, which, to smaller men, 
is the painfully earned reward of a whole lifetime devoted to 
that single end. To us it seems a worthier office to bear merited 
testimony to accomplishments so varied and achievements so 
lendid, than to vex, with obtrusive and over-captious criticism, 
the ears of that ‘old man eloquent” who now, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his long and eventful life, displays a vigour 
and elasticity of mind that might shame men a generation 
his juniors. As a wholesome corrective to the overweening 
arrogance of our would-be men of genius, no less than as 
a most interesting record of the manifold activity of an extra- 
ordinarily powerful mind, we commend to general attention 
these Edinburgh Review articles of Henry Lord Brougham. 


GERTRUDE* 


Ww: are not ashamed to say that we had once a sort of kindness 
for Mrs. Trollope. It is true we have no very particular 
recollection of more than two or three out of the score or so of 
“novels in three volumes,” the titles of which are appended to 
her name in all circulating library catalogues. Though we dare 
say we have read them every one, we have retained next to 
nothing from the whole batch, except a tolerably lively remem- 
brance of the immortal “Widow” and the coarsely powerful 
“Vicar.” Still she commonly succeeds in carrying one on, and 
even when the last volume is finally flung down with an uncom- 
fortable feeling of wasted time, it is impossible to hold the 
writer altogether responsible for a delinquency to which we 
ourselves have been more than consenting parties. In one or 
two lines she is really great. She depicts with singular foree— 
though it be with the force of caricature—the vulgar clever 
woman, the scheming young lady, and the villanous pretender 
to hyper-evangelical sanctity. We think we recollect also one 
or two felicitous portraitures of immensely respectable, super- 
latively sleek and comfortable, yet not unamiable, clerical digni- 
taries of the High-and-Dry school, steeped to the lips in the 
enjoyment of all the good things of life, but not unwilling to 
do a good-natured turn to their neighbours when it can be done 
without stepping out of their way. But her range of characters 
goes no further. Whether from limited experience, narrow 
sympathies, or restricted powers of observation, she never gets 
beyond these few conventional types. Her plots are mostly 
absurd or impossible, her good people invulibeatiy tiresome, her 
reflections silly, and her moralizing commonplace or exagge- 
rated. She has said and resaid her small say to utter weariness; 
and we resent, as a sort of imposition, her present attempt to make 
us accept, on the strength of her name, another three-volume 
tale, which seems as if it had been written expressly to see how 
a public good-nature will hold out, and how much it will 
stan 


Gertrude, or Family Pride, has not even the poor merit of 
cleverness in execution to redeem a feeble plot, insipid characters, 
and false morality. The personages are, one oe all, intensel 
conventional and ridiculously unreal; and the only remarkable 
incident is in the worst possible taste. The heroine is the 
devotedly affectionate, but desperately sly, only child of a preter- 
naturally foolish old German baron, a is eaten up with a 
sense the superlative grandeur of his house and its sixteen 
quarterings, ond possessed with the idea that nobody can be 
eg enough to be his son-in-law whose patronymic is not to 

found in the Almanach de Gotha. Of course, as ill-luck 
would have it (as ill-luck always has it in these cases), the girl 
falls over head and ears in love with a low-born youth—one 
Rupert, who had saved her from drowning when they were both 
children, and whom the grateful baron had taken into his house- 
hold as librarian and secretary. Of course the passion is mutual 
—of course it is an immense time before either the young 
gentleman or the young lady suspects the feelings of the other— 
and, of course, the secret of their hearts is at last mutually 
revealed, in the very nick of time, by a happy accident, just 
when each has been well nigh brought to death's door by the 
consuming power of a supposed unrequited attachment. What 
ollows is not quite of course. A clandestine marriage takes 
place at the instigation of an obliging young countess, eager to 
secure the happiness of-the youthful pair, while the fond old 
father is still wrapped in the delusion that Rupert is an 
extremely nice and well-behaved young man, who, knows his 
place, and that his danghter is as devout a worshipper as himself 


* Gertrude; or, Family Pride. By Mrs. Trollope, Author of The Life 
and Adventures of a Clever Woman, The Barnabys, &. &. In three vo 
Hurst and Blackett. 1855. 


of the Almanach de Gotha. When the natural consequences of 
their union promise, or threaten, to assume a form no longer 
admitting of concealment, a journey to Vienna is arranged by the 
accommodating countess, —e luckily chances at that identical 
moment to be in a similar situation to our heroine; and after a 
few weeks’ absence the two friends return home, with an addition 
to their party in the shape of a little boy and girl, who are an- 
nounced to the world as the twin progeny of the countess. In 
due time the old baron goes off, having been kept to the last in 
blissful ignorance of the escapade of his pattern daughter; and 
when his obsequies have been respectably performed, all the 
leading personages of the story come to England, to settle down 
in a paradise on the banks of the Wye. 

Such is the gist of this delectable production, which the public 
are expected to accept asa fashionable “novel of the season,” 
by a distinguished popular author. The minor incidents of the 
tale, the dialogue, the wit, the philosophy, the sentiment, and, 
we may add, the syntax, are all in candies keeping with the 
offensive silliness of the plot. We devoutly hope that Mrs. 
Trollope has for once mistaken the taste even of tenth-rate circu- 
lating library readers; and we think we may safely assure her 
that if she has nothing better to give the public than this sort 
of thing, the public will cheerfully release her from the task of 
further ministering to the amusement of its leisure hours. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


M LABOULAYE’S name must be well known to many of 
+ our readers as that of one of the most eminent of French 
jurists. The book before us, which is a republication of a series 
of lectures delivered at the College de France in 1849-50, is in 
substance an essay upon the conditions under which demo- 
cracy is possible—his object having been to convince his 
pupils that political liberty is not to be created by “a charte,” 
two Chambers, an electoral law, and the abolition of the censor- 
oe To prove this from the history of the United States, M. 
Laboulaye describes the foundation and the progress of each of 
the thirteen original members of the Union, showing that their 
democracy was not the result of any specific determination on 
the part of the colonists, but the natural consequence of their 
circumstances. In the New England colonies, no doubt, the 
original constitution was democratic, but in the other States the 
forms of government which prevailed were very different. 
Virginia was to some degree an aristocracy. Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and New Jersey were virtually constitutional 
monarchies, of which Lord Baltimore, Penn, and Lord Carteret 
were the sovereigns, subject to the restrictions they had imposed 
on themselves by the concession of more or less liberal con- 
stitutions. New York and some others were governed by 
constitutions given to them by the Crown, including gene- 
rally a Governor and Council nominated by the King, and 
a “General Court,” or Lower House, elected by the colo- 
nists. Carolina was originally an oligarchy of the narrowest 
kind, and Georgia was founded in 1732 from philanthropic 
motives, as an asylum for prisoners for debt and persecuted | 
Protestants. 

M. Laboulaye describes with Cp clearness and spirit the 
steps by which democrac ually pervaded the whole of the 
white population of the United States, and how the constitutions 
which were inconsistent with it gradually died out. His illustra- 
tions of this proposition are curious and interesting, but we can 
only find room for two—one taken from the North, the other from 
the South. There was originally one exception to the unlimited 
democracy of the New England colonies. It consisted, ey 
enough, in the absence of that very principle in search of whic 
the colonists had left England—liberty of conscience. The 
government of Massachusetts, and still more that of Connecticut, 
was based on a singularly narrow interpretation of the Bible, 
and put in force with reckless severity a very | proportion of 
the Mosaic jurisprudence. This policy caused an emigration, 
under Roger Williams, to Rhode Island, which, at the time of 
its foundation, furnished the single exception to the spirit of 

rsecution which prevailed through the other colonies. 
Beil the example of tolerance, when once set, was so obvious] 
the complement of the political institutions of New Englan 
that ~% no very distant time the principle was universally reco- 

nized. 
‘ Carolina, again, was not only not democratic in its origin, but 
was founded—as the preamble to the Constitution expressly 
states—under a fear of establishing such a form of government. 
The whole frame of its Constitution was completely feudal. 
The eight original proprietors were respectively called the Pala- 
tine, the Admiral, the ‘hamberlain, the Chancellor, the Constable, 
the Chief Justice, the High Steward, and the Treasurer. To 
support the dignity of these great officers, no less than one-fifth 
part of the soil of the — was allotted to them in private 

roperty. Another fifth was to be portioned out amongst an 
Losdiiany aristocracy, under the title of Barons or Caciques, and 
Landgraves or Counts; and the remainder was divided ae 
the colonists, of whom such as had jooo acres were to 


* Histoire Politique des Etats-Unis depuis les premiers essais de Colo- 
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Lords of Manors. To the population at large were assigned 
lots of ten acres each; the tenants were attached to the 
soil, and had to pay an eighth of their produce as rent. 
The old manorial court leet and court baron, for civil and 
criminal affairs, were the machinery appointed for the admi- 
nistration of justice. After existing, nominally rather than really, 
for twenty-five years, the Constitution was finally abolished 
in 1693. That liberty of conscience was logically involved in 
the foundation of New England, and that feudal institutions 
were out of place in Carolina, are gee which a modern 
Englishman intuitively perceives. . Laboulaye has, for the 
benefit of his French pupils, put the rationale of this (to us) 
self-evident proposition into express words. Democracy in 
America, in his view of the subject, results from the com- 
bination of two causes, which met in the English colonies, 
and not in those of any other nation. Colonies which are 
anything more than commercial establishments must either be 
supported by their own labour, or by the parent State. In the 
first case, they become independent nations—in the second, the 
languish as the Canadian colonies languished under Louis XIV. 
and his successor, and, according to M. Laboulaye, as Algeria 
languishes now. The English settlements in America owed their 
ultimate independence to their English habits of self-government. 
In their progress towards that independence, they became de- 
mocracies, wr! because the dogma that all men are born free 
and equal, which in Europe is a mere theory and a very 
false one, in America expressed a matter of fact. It was simply 
impossible that great estates, high rents, and hereditary digni- 
ties, should spring up amongst people who had enormous forests 
to clear and to cultivate by their own personal labour. Where, 
from the nature of the case, every man was his own landlord, his 
own soldier, and his own legislator, democracy was established, 
not by any set of laws, but by a natural necessity. The cause of 
the introduction of slavery into the Southern States striking] 
illustrates this doctrine. Their English traditions made self- 
government a matter of necessity to the planters—their English 
frames could not support labour in a tropical marsh. The intro- 
duction of slave labour equalized their condition by setting them 
all above physical exertion, just as the absence of an inferior 
class reduced all the New Englanders to the same level by 
enforcing it. 

Trite as this theory is in England, it required at sagacit 
and moderation to t and expound it the 
1849; and we can understand and sympathize with the Cas- 
sandra-like feelings with which M. Laboulaye must publish what 
he then wrote. Much, however, as we admire the main object 
of his book, it contains some traces of that French tendency 
to make theories more perfect than the facts warrant, against 
which its author so strongly protests. M. Laboulaye, for example, 
in speaking of the rules of international law relating to the title 
to unoccupied territories, praises the “French principle,” that 
nothing short of actual physical possession, with the intention 
of retaining it, will confer such a title, as more just than the 
“English principle,” that the title arises upon simple discovery. 
We are quite unable, however, to understand how the fact that 
the French government had establishments on the St. Lawrence 
should give France a better right to the whole province of Canada 
than that which we obtained to the province of New York from 
the fact that an English discoverer first explored the Hudson. 
To rebut a Faye my of the one class by a pretension of the 
other would be the old fallacy of setting up a forged release 
against a forged bond. The French principle has, in fact, been 
always received with the interpretation that the occupation of 
the mouth, or any part of the course of a river, is an occu- 
pation of the whole basin which it drains—a rule as purely 
arbitrary as the English one. The truth is, in the phrase 
“international law,” the word “law” is used metaphorically, 
and in strictness of speech there are no laws between sovereign 
states. It would be Aithieult to contest the proposition that the 
good old rule, the simple plan, has been, and will continue to 
be, the only valid principle of international law about unoccu- 
pied territories. 

Another of our differences with M. Laboulaye is with refe- 
rence to his most interesting and able concluding chapter, in which 
the respective liberties of England, France, and America are com- 
pared. He writes with a modesty which is as praiseworthy as 
it is, We regret to say, uncommon. Speaking, for example, of the 
English laws of real property, of which he disapproves, he adds, 
“ Mais, je le repéte, je n’entends point juger, en ce moment, un 
systeme consacré par le respect et l’autorité d’une grande nation.” 
The parallel between the Constinations of the three countries is 
drawn with a precision which is quite provoking, because it 
is impossible not te feel that it cannot be true. France, he 
says, exemplifies the love of equality—England the love of 
liberty—and America the solution of the problems which agitate 
England and France by the combination of the two. How far it 
is true that America has combined liberty with equality, and how 
far it is proved that the English are wrong in thinking, as 
Laboulaye says we do, that equality is radically opposed to and 
destructive of liberty, are questions too Jarge for our limits. 
Perhaps M. Laboulaye will, in his succeeding volumes, help us to 
a solution. Our present objection to the parallel in question is 
of a much narrower bak Notwithstanding the modesty of 
the sentiment which we have quoted, we are sorry to sce that 
M. Laboulaye has adopted, as a matter of fact, the declamations 


of a few ignorant amateurs against our real property law. To 
say that “ L’Eglise, la noblesse et la gentry, c'est & dire un 
nombre limité de gentilshommes, possedent le sol d’ Angleterre,” 
is a singular exaggeration. In old countries, interests become so 
complicated that many persons have to be supported out of the 
same piece of land, and these limited interests ought to be taken 
into account in estimating the number of proprietors. Suppose, 
for example, a tenant for life, with remainder to his eldest son 
in fee, and a power of leasing, has granted a long lease, has 
mortgaged his estate to two mortgagees, with the concurrence of 
his son, has become bankrupt, and has had his land extended 
under an elegit. Here are no less than seven interests in one 
piece of land—some of which may be conflicting; and we 
apprehend that in almost any old country the same thing might 
happen in a more or less complicated form. 

It is quite a misapprehension to suppose, as M. Laboulaye 
evidently does, that the commercial availableness of land in 
England is seriously diminished by the intricacy of titles. An 
estate is no doubt worth a great deal less to its owner on that 
account, but a landowner has no difficulty in borrowing money 
on the security of his land at a lower rate than that which the 
Bank of England charges for discounting the very best commer- 
cial bills. In fact, the system which M. Laboulaye describes 
as having been invented for the purpose of propping up the aris- 
tucracy, is the mere result of negligence and accident, and is the 
greatest enemy of the aristocracy. Every one who has at all 
studied the subject knows that, if titles could be cleared and deeds 
efficiently registered, the value of landed property—as an invest- 
ment, though not as a pledge—would rise materia Y: The oppo- 
sition to such measures does not proceed, as M. Laboulaye seems 
to think, from any childish wish to conceal the notorious fact 
that the estates of most landowners are more or less mortgaged, 
but from the general indifference of the public to law reform, and 
from the ignorant and short-sighted views which attorneys take 
of their own interests. The working of the Irish Encumbered 
Estates Act is a complete and final answer to all persons who 
suppose that an intricate system of conveyancing is beneficial to 
landlords, 

With these slight blemishes, M. Laboulaye’s work os pe to 
us to be most valuable. Nothing can be more clear and logical 
than its style and arrangement, and nothing can be more satis- 
factory to Englishmen then to see doctrines which have d 
into commonplaces on this side of the Channel preached with 
so much power—we wish we could say with equal success— 
on the other. 


THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD* 


 fptemceragt as are the books written oporielly for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of young people, it 1s impossible to 
Took over a shelf of them without being painfully convinced that, 
for the most part, they are miserable failures. How childish— 
a very different thing from childlike—are some, how weak and 
twaddling are others! How dry and uninteresting those that aim 
at cultivating the understanding, how full of mawkish religious 
sentimentality and morbid feeling those that address themselves 
to the heart! With what wretched food is the imagination 
supplied, how unreal are the stories in which impossible paragons 
of perfection serve no other purpose than to run the risk of 
exciting the dislike of healthy-natured children to goodness 
itself! That children love the purely ideal is evident from the 
delight they take in fairy tales. But even these would lose 
their charm if the opposing principles of good and evil were 
not always represented ; and ome they will be content that 
in fairy natures, which they instinctively feel to be different 
from their own, the struggle between the two principles 
should not always take place in the same person, they will 
never be satisfied with, take any interest in, or derive any good 
from attempted pictures of real life, unless they can see either 
a actual struggle or its fruits exhibited in every character of 
the story. 

N othin , in fact, is more difficult than to write a really good 
book for the young; and it is no wonder that it should be so, 
since it requires the keen perception and piercing eye of genius 
to understand child natures. ithout being able to sympathize 
with them in all things, it is in vain to hope either to stir the 
depths of their hearts, or to write to the heights—much more 
lofty than we‘are accustomed to deem them—of their understand- 
ing. Who then is sufficient for these things? A mother in her 
— province ; and for the rest, genius alone, for it alone can 

vecome all things to all minds and all seasons of life. There- 
fore, when we see men of acknowledged power engaged in writing 
for the young, we feel that they could not better employ the 
high gifts with which God has blessed them, whilst we also regret 
that so few should think it worth their while to devote them- 
selves to labours that are sure to repay them beyond their 
highest hopes. 

Amongst the most admirable books that have ever been 
written for children, we shall not very greatly err in giving the 
highest place to those of Sir Walter Scott. And if we would 
seek to discover the secret of the success of his Tules of a Grand- 


* The Lances of Lynwood. By the Author of the Little Duke, Hearts- 
ease, Heir of Kedelyffe, &c. With Illustrations by J.B, London: John W. 
Parker and Son. 
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father, we believe that we should find it mainly to consist in 
the tone of chivalry with which they are imbued. The young 
are by nature chivalrous, and it is in the apparent impossibility 
of extinguishing this spirit altogether that our principal hope 
for future generations lies. Anything, therefore, that adds fuel 
to the flame is most acceptable, and we hail, with peculiar thank- 
fulness, every attempt to cherish and increase in their hearts 
a feeling so noble, so pure, and so unworldly—one which, in after 
life, will be among the surest safeguards against evil, and the 
best incentives to good. For this reason we cordially welcome 
the Lances of Lynwood, which we are sure will be read by the 
young (and not by the young alone) with as earnest an interest 
and as deep a delight as its predecessor, the Little Duke, which 
we have seen children listening to with half open mouth and 
eager eye, and all the signs of interested and abstracted attention. 
To give an outline of the story would be but to destroy the 
freshness of its interest for the reader. Suffice it to say that the 
scene is laid partly in France and partly in England, that the 
characters belong to one of the most stirring and prosperous 
periods of English History—the reign of Edward ITI.—and that 
the hero, young Eustace Lynwood, although he is almost per- 
fection, never becomes uninteresting, but from first to last, 
through all his trials and difficulties, has our heartiest sympathy 
and our most earnest wishes for his welfare. ‘‘ Tender and true, 
brave and loving, with a spirit as high as a Paladin’s of old, a 
hand as deft at writing as a clerk’s, and a heart as soft asa 
woman’s,” we have a right to look for great things from him, 
and we are never disappointed. 

Some portions of the book—especially that in which the young 
Sir Eustace is appointed governor of the Chateau de Norbelle, 
which his enemies have found means of filling with a treacherous 
garrison—remind us strongly of Ivanhoe; and that the author does 
not suffer by the comparison will, we think, be evident from the 
following quotation, in which the wounded Sir Eustace is repre- 
sented as lying on his pallet, listening to the fight that is 
going on outside :— 

Sir Eustace heard the loud cries of “ Montjoie St. Denis! Clisson !” on the 
one side, and the “St. George for Merry England! a Lynwood!” with which 
his own party replied; he heard the thundering of heavy stones, the 
rush of combatants, the cries of victory or defeat. Sometimes his whole being 
seemed in the fight; he clenched his teeth, he shouted his war-ery, tried to 
raise himself and lift his powerless arm; then returned again to the con- 
sciousness of his condition, clapsed either the rosary or the crucifix, and turned 
his soul to fervent prayer; then again the strange wild cries without con- 
founded themselves into one maddening noise on his feverish ear, or in the 
confusion of his weakened faculties, he would, as it were, believe himself to be 
his brother dying on the field of Navaretta, and scarce be able to rouse 
himself to a feeling of his own identity. 

So passed the day,—and twilight was fast deepening into night, when the 
cries, a short time since more furious than ever, and nearer and more 
exulting on the part of the French, at length subsided, and finally died 
away; the trampling steps of the men-at-arms could be heard in the hall 
below, and Gaston himself came up with hasty step, undid his helmet, and, 
wiping his brow, threw himself on the ground with his back against the 
chest, saying, ‘‘ Well we have done our devoir, at any rate !” 


This Gaston D’Aubricour, by the way, is one of the best 
drawn characters in the story, and it requires but little acquaint- 
ance with the old chronicles of the times to feel how lifelike a 

rtrait it is. Then there is Leonard Ashton, a type of a 
ower nature, a spirited sketch of Bertrand du Gueselin, and 
a lovely picture of Arthur Lynwood, Eustace’s nephew; 
and of ladies, we have Arthur’s mother and the maiden of 
Eustace’s love, both perfect of their kind. The local colouring 
is never lost sight of, and the language, though removed from 
quaintness and not burdened with obsolete words, sufficiently 
resembles that in use at the period to be in harmony with the 
speakers. 

We have but one more remark to make, which is, that our 
readers need only pass in review the works of the author of the 
Lances of Lynwood to be convinced of the truth of our axiom 
that genius can become all things to all men. The hand that 
drew with such delicate refinement the exquisite portrait of Violet 
Martindale is the same that portrayed with such masterly pencil 
the Heir of Redclyffe. The pen that gave us such a beautiful 
sketch of child-life in modern days in the Castle Builders, 
shows itself equally at home in gone-by times and amid the most 
exciting secnes of English history, as pictured in the story of the 
Little Duke and of the Lanees of Lynwood ; and difficult indeed 
we should find it to decide whether to her domestic cabinet 
pictures or to her historical sketches the palm ought to be 
assigned. 

Our notice of the Lances of Lynwood would scarcely be com- 
plete without some allusion to the illustrations by which it is 
accompanied. These strike us as being most masterly and beau- 
tiful, full alike of power and grace. We can rerenne 4 glance at 
them without being sonadel of the great advance which has 

en made within the last twenty years in the illustrations of 
children’s books. Formerly, we seem to have thought it a matter 
of no consequence how careless, how untrue to nature, how vulgar 
and absolutely repulsive, were the pictures with which we dis- 
figured them. Happily for the present generation, we appear to 
have at last awakened to the consciousness that, if we expect the 
young to have refined tastes, and to appreciate beauty when 
they grow up, it is necessary that from their very earliest years 
we should set before them examples of the very highest kinds of 
beauty, and surround them with things that are really calculated 
to delight the eye for ever. 
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